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7 POETRY. 
By eRE SHORE OF THE RIVER. i 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH, 


‘Throcgh the gray willows the bleak winds are ravy- 
ing 
Here on the shore, with its drift-wood and sands. 
Over the river the lilies are waving, 
Bathed in the sunshine of Orient lands; 
Over the river, the wide, dark river 
Spring-time and Summer are blooming forever. 

Here, all alone on the rocks I am sitting, 

Sittiag and waiting,—my comrades all gone,— 

Shadows of mystery drearily flitting 
Over the surf with its sorrowful moan ; 

Over the river, the strange, cold river, 
Ah! must L wait for the boatman forever? 

Wite and children and friends were around me, 
Labor and rest were as wings to my soul; 

Honor and love were the laurels that crowned me; 
Little I recked how the dark waters roll. 

But tlie deep river, the gray, misty river, 
Ali that I lived for has taken forever! 

Silently came back a boat o’er the billows; 
Stealthily grated the keel on the sand; 

Rustling and footsteps were heard through the wil- 

lows, 

There the dark boatman stood, waving his hand, 
Whispering, “‘I come o’er the shadowy river; 
She who is dearest must leave thee forever.”’ 

Suns that were brightest and skies that were bluest 
Darkened and paled in the message he bore. 

Year after year went the fondest, ths truost, 
Following that beckoning hand to the shore, 
Down to the river, the cold. grim river, 

Over whose waters they vanish forever. 

Yet, not in visions of grief have I wandered ; 

Still have I toiled though my ardors have flown, 

Labor is manhood; and life is but squandered 
Dreaming vague dreams of the future alone. 

Yet from the tides of the mystica! river 
Voices of spirits are whispering ever. 

Lonely and old, in the dusk I am waiting, 

Till the dark boatman, with soft, muffled oar, 

Gidea o’er the waves, and I hear the keel grating, 
See the dim, beckoning hand on the shore, 
Wafting me over the welcoming river 
To gardens and homes that are shining forever! 

— Atlantic for June. 


—_—— eo 


RARE JUSTICE. 


BY R. W, EASTERBROOKS, 





A crab and a turtle lived under a myrtle, 
Just in the pond at the foot of the hill. 
The crab was the hack—sharp, snappy, and black; 
The turtle was master—fat, poky, and still. 
The turtle gave orders from off the pond’s bor- 
ders ; 
The crab did the marketing ali by himself, 

And worms fat as butter and snails full of splutter 
He brought for his master to put on the shelf. 
They lived there together through all the fine 

weather, 
And then came the Autumn with whirlwind and 
gale; 
The pond grew an ocean, and in the commotion 
The turtle imagined his victuals were stale. 
‘I’ve pains in my liver!” said he, wifh a shiver; 
“The worms are like shavings, the snails have no 
meat. 
I’m meager and hollow ; [ was an Apollo; 
Go quickly, and get me some food I can eat.” 
‘They argued together. Thecrab said the weather 
Was much-too severe for his delicate frame. 
“The wind,” said his master, “will blow you the 
faster ;”’ 
Then kicked the crab out, with no scruple or 
shame. 





Ten sprawls! he is landed, well-watered and sand- 
ed; 
One groan! and he starts for the inn just ahead. 
He’s nobody’s chicken, to mind for a kicking; 
He’ll have his revenge on the turtle instead. 


“A splendid old turtle lives under the myrtle,” 
He cried to the landlord, who came to the door. 
“Go get him for dinner before he grows thinner. 
Go quick! I will show you the way to the 
shore.” 
The crab went the faster, and reached his old mas- 
ter 
In time to inform him of what he had done. 
“Oh! whippity-whoop, sir, you'll make a fine soup, 
sir; 
I'll watch while they fix you. Oh! that will be 
fun.” 
The landlord looked gently, but very intently, 
All over the crab who had acted as guide; 
Then said; “You are tender and dainty and slen- 
der; 
You'll do for my supper, well buttered and 
fried.” 


The crab cried in terror, perceiving his error; 
The landlord walked off with both master and 
man, 
They boiled the fat turtle from under the myrtle, 
And fried the false crab in a hot buttered pan. 











“It seems that the male butterfly is an in- 
complete development, as also is the male bee. 
Experiments upon large numbers of papilio 
asterias have proved that, if underfed, the 
larve produce males; if fully nourished, fe- 
males.” 

The above paragraph is going the rounds of 
the press, and is cut,in this case, from the 
N. Y. Evening Post. The facts of the case, as 
far as observed, may be found in that delight- 
ful periodical, the American Naturalist. The 
leading article of the number published in 
March last, is entitled “Controlling Sex in 
Butterflies,’’ by Mrs. Mary Treat. 

It appears that Mrs. Treat, while rearing 
butterflies of Papilio Asterias (our common 
large purple butterfly) from the larva or cater- 
pillar state, was led to notice that she could 
hurry or delay the larva in its transformation 
to the cbrysalis state, by special attention or 
neglect in regard to food. If shut in a box 
without food, its transformations were hasten- 
ed. If tempted to go on feeding, its transfor- 
mations were delayed. The remarkable thing 
was, that the starved individuals came out 
male butterflies, and those full-fed came out 


female. 
Interested in this, she began to experiment, 


with the lurve in June, 1872, and continued 
feeding broods of different ages during July. 
Early in July, she had some two hundred lar- 
ve feeding. She found that the period of the 
chrysalis state could be made to vary from 
twenty-three days (Harris says nine) to eleven 
months, according to weather, food and man- 
agement. In regard to sex, her method was 
to take a certain number, shut them up in 
boxes with little or no food, label them ‘‘males”’ 
and then watch for the result. Others she fed 
fully, placed in separate boxes, and labeled 
“females.’’ As a result, out of seventy-nine 
specimens that she labeled “males,” only three 
females were produced. Out of the other set 
of boxes, sixty-eight females came, and four 


males. 

After this, as she says: 

“I took twenty larve, and shut them away 
from food for twenty-four hours. At the end 
of that time I replaced ten on a good supply of 
food, watched them carefully, and kept them 
eating till they attained a large size; they be- 
came chrysalides within a few hours of each 
other, and emerged as butterflies eight days 
after. One of these chrysalides was accidentally 
crushed; the remainiug nine were females. 
Of the starved ones, eight males came out; 
the remaining two chrysalides died.’”’.... ‘It 
would seem, then, as the result of the whole 
experiment, that sex i3 not determined in the 
egg of insects, and that the female requires 
more nourishment than the male.’’ 


Mr. Packard, one of the editors of the Nat 
uralist, pronounces Mrs, Treat’s essay ‘‘inter- 
esting aud able,” but quotes the authority of 
German entomologists, Herold and Weismann, 
tu the effect that sex is determined in the egg. 
Tbe whole subject assumes additional interest 
from some previous botanical investigations of 
Mr. Thomas Meehan, of the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle, whose theory is, that “it is the highest 
types of vitality only which take on the female 
form.’’ His observations bave related mainly 
to the orders Conifer: and Amentacee (ever- 
greens and willows), among which, he main- 
tains, the more vigorous branches produce fe- 
male flowers and the less vigorous produce 
males. Hig views ate to be found chiefly in 
the ‘Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for 1869.” 
(p. 260, etc.) 

Dr. Hartshorne read, at the last meeting of 
this Association, a paper on ‘“‘the relation be- 
tween organic vigor and sex,” which appears, 
in part, in the American Naturalist for Dec., 


187z. He calls attention to some analogous’ 


facts in the animal world, and says: 
“According to Meehan’s interpretation of 
his facts concerning plants, one effect of this 
lowering, retardation or degradation is the pro- 
duction of the male rather than the female 


sex. Some facts, at least, in the animal king- 
dom, as we have seen, support the same view; 
but to give a statement of this kind the form 
and validity of law would require a much more 
extensive survey of correlated facts.” 


This was written before Mrs. Treat’s obser- 
vations appeared. Should further inquiry sus- 
tain her theory, it would certainly show how 
much is yet to be learned, by further observa- 
tion, among the commonest facts before our 
eyes. Most people have seen the common 
black and yellow parsley-worm, which is the 
larva here described.: Many have watched its 
transformations. Nothing can be more mark- 
ed than the difference in the wings of tie two 
sexes; the male having two rows of bright yel- 
low spots and the female butone. The female 
is also larger; and yet no one has ever before 
observed that the female butterflies proceed 
from the better-fed worms. Should the dis- 
covery be confirmed, it will be amazing that it 
was delayed so long. 

It is now the full time (about July 20) for 
the larvee of the papilio asterias to enter the 
chrysalis; and those of my readers who live in 
the country can try Mrs. Treat’s experiment 
over again, by collecting these brightly-colored 
worms from the parsley-beds, feeding them 
carefully, and then seeing whether the largest, 
best-fed and longest-lived prove females. Dr. 
Harris’s “Insects Injurious to Vegetation” con- 
tains colored plates, of the butterfly, in all 
phases of its transformation; and there is also 
a wood-cut of it, with a description, in that 
charming little country-book, “The Butterfly 
Hunters,” by Helen S. Conant. (Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co.) T. W. H. 


POLITICAL CONTINGENCIES. 


Epitors WomAnN’s JOURNAL: — As an 
earnest believer in the great refurm of which 
you are representative advocates,I offer no 
apology for calling your attention to the clos- 
ing sentences of “H. B. B.’s” article on “Anti- 
*monopoly’’ in your issue of July 5. Let me 
ask your patience and that of your readers for 
my amplifications upon his text. 

The passage to which I refer is the follow- 
ing: 

If it (the Republican Convention) adopts a 
suffrage platform and nominates a suffragist as 
governor, all may yet be well. If it repudi- 
ates Woman Suffrage and nominates a man 
who is not its friend, it will make a mistake 


which will entail injury not upon suffrage, 
but upon its own honor and Ciguity. 


Now I agree entirely with the general spirit 
of this argument. The Republican party 
owes the proud position it holds in ‘our histo- 
ry, to its recognition of the rightful claim 
upon the justice of the American people, of a 
class powerless to enforce that claim. Hav- 
ing acknowledged the value of justice, in one 
instance, it is bound in all consistency to ad- 
mit its value in all cases to which it applies. 
No words could be more unequivocal than 
those in which the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, through their representatives in the 
Worcester Convention last year accepted and 
endorsed this responsibility. 

“The Republican party of Massachusetts, as 
the representative of liberty and progress, is 
in favor of extending suffrage on equal terms 
to all American citizens, irrespective of sex.” 


This is aclear, positive statement. Noone, 
elected to office on this platform, had any more 
right to use his influence against Woman Suf- 
frage, than I'resident Lincoln would have had, 
to use the resources of his position im favor of 
the extension of slavery. The man, whose 
conscience will not allow him to support our 
reform, had no right to accept office on that 
platform, and every Republican legislator who 
voted against the suffrage bill last Winter, 
dishonored and disgraced his party and him- 
self in so doing. 

This course was followed, however, by a 
large number of our Republican representa- 
tives, and it is thus practically proved that the 
Republican Convention “may adopt a suffrage 
platform” and yet “all may not be well” 
with our cause. 

But suppose the Republican Convention of 
1873 carries out “H. B. B.’s” programme, and 
not only “adopts a suffrage platform” but 
‘nominates a suffragist as governor’’—is all 
necessarily well with us then? What we 
need for ultimate success, is to convince 
thoughtful and honest men and women 
throughout our State, not only that our re- 
form is just, fur comparatively few persons 
understand or appreciate the importance of 
justice as an abstract principle, but that it is 
fraught with no dauger to the Commonwealth ; 
on the contrary, that the Woman Suffrage re- 
form being just, is necessarily on the side of 
justice and honesty everywhere. For, as “all 
truth is God’s truth,’’ so all justice is God’s 
justice and “to nothing but error, can it ever 
be dangerous.” We want to convince our 
fellow-citizens that our passionate advocacy 
of this movement is, as Dr. Tocqueville said of 
the revolutionary action of our forefathers, 





“the result of a mature and reflecting prefer- 





ence for freedom, and not the vague or iJl-de- 
fined craving for independence.’’ 

Now, at this time, when all thoughtful 
minds in our country are turning more and 
more to the conviction that in conscientious 
and honorable dignity of personal character, 
is our only security for right political ac- 
tion — suppose the Republican Convention 
should be misled into choosing, as its candi- 


date for Governor, some politician, whose | 


name to the public at large is synonymous 
with that selfish and unscrupulous use of po- 
litical power, which sacrifices the ends for 
which the party was formed to the personal 
ambition of the men who have acquired con- 
trol of its organization? Would all be well 
with us Woman Suffragists, because such a 
man, known to the community as the repre 
sentative of all that a democracy has most 
reason to dread, was known also as an advyo- 
cate of our cause ? 

Nothing would indeed be necessarily ill 
with us. For, though individually, as citizens 
and Republicans, we could not but feel the dis- 
grace to our State involved in the choice of 
such a leader by the Republican party, as 
non-voters, we women are expressly excluded 
from political responsibility, and as suffrage 
reformers, the fact that a man, who represents 
the capacity and acuteness of the Yankee 
character without that sterling quality of 
honest uprightness which alone gives it value, 
either believes in our reform, or has sufficient 
sense of its power to care to conciliate it by 
pretending to do so,cannot hurt us. The fact 
might indeed, in a sense, help us, by pointing 
out to the public that we have power enough 
to be of some political importance in the eyes 
of a man, unencumbered by other than selfish 
considerations, but, with intelligence to see 
which way the world is moving, so far as a 
self-seeker can see it. Opinion is free, falling 
like th. rain upon the just and the unjust, and 
no man’s belief in our cause, or voluntary 
support of it, ought to harm us in the thought 
of any intelligent person. But if the suffra- 
gists as a body, were to give their support to 
any man, simply on the ground that he is a 
Woman Suffragist, without reference to his 
personal character, they would, in so doing, 
adopt the most dangerous of all principles— 
that which makes the end justify the means, 
and would strike against the reform we all 
have at heart, one of those deadly blows 
which can only be dealt from within and never 
from without the camp. We must place Wo- 
man Suffrage where it rightfully belongs, side 
by side with the great reform which every 
honest man or woman throughout the country, 
however social prejudice or want of intellect- 
ual enlightenment may blind them to the jus- 
tice of our claim, cannot but have at heart ,— 
the reform wlgch shall insist upon upright- 
ness of personal character as the sine qua non 
in those who are to govern and represent the 
American —— 

Until the Republicans of Massachuzetts 
withdraw from their platform the suffrage 
plank which was inserted last year, any man 
chosen by them, as Governor, stands upon 
that platform and is bound in honor to sup- 
port any direct movement in favor of the po- 
litical rights of women. If the party cannot 
secure the nomination of a man of upright 
personal character, with sufficient sense of 
honor to perceive that in standing for election 
he pledges himself to the people to sustain the 
platform of the party which elects him, then 
it is time our citizens should know it, and 
should take measures for the fqrmation of a 
new party which shall represent the health, 
not,the disease, of the Commonwealth. But, 
in the name of all we hold sacred, do not let 
the representatives of this reform of ours, on 
the success or failure of which depends the 
final success or failure of our brave experi- 
ment of “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” be misled into, bol- 
stering up the weakness and corruption of a 
party which is not strong enough to make it- 
self respected by the character of its chosen 
representatives. “Cwsar’s wife should be 
above suspicion,” and so should the represen- 


tative advocates of Woman Suffrage. And | 


since we live in a community where universal 
male suffrage has resulted in a lax standard of 
political morality, which renders it difficult for 
any man to find and keep the right way in 
public matters, it behooves us to be doubly on 
our guard, lest the corruption of the present 
defile the skirts of the very reform by which 
we hope to inaugurate a purer and better fu- 
ture. A. 8. B. 


Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, licensed to preach 
by the Joliet (Ills.) District Conference, re- 


ceived the degree of A. M. from the Evanston | 


College for ladies—this degree having been 


voted by women trustees, and presented by a | 
The case of Mrs. Willing | 


woman President. 
is also unique, in that she is the first of the 
lady truatees ever elected to the Board of a 
University—the Northwestern University. 


CONCERNING WOMEN: 


| Key. Phebe A. Hanaford is taking her vaca- 
| tion at Nantucket. 


Sixteen female newspaper reporters are in 
attendance at the Vienna Exposition. 


Mrs. Mary A. Fletcher and Miss Mary 
Fletcher have given twenty thousand dollars 
to Burlington for a public library, to be called 
the “Fletcher Free Library.” 


Matilda Fletcher is to deliver the address 
before the Nebraska State Agricultural Socie- 
| ty at their Fair, this fall, on the subject, 
| “Farmer's Wives and Daughters.” 


Miss Ellen Frothingham, sister of the Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, and the translator of 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” has translated 
Lessing’s “Laocoon.” Roberts Brothers will 
publish it, 

Mrs. Avery D. Putnam has obtained a ver- 
dict against the Broadway and Seventh Ave- 
nue Railroad Company, by which she re- 
ceives $5000 for the death of her husband at 
the hands of Foster. 


Miss Miner, the first lady who has entered 
the Boston University, is a graduate of the 
excellent Chauncy Hall School, which pre- 
pares young men and young women for col- 
lege and knows no distinction on account of 
sex. 


Of the two historical works on the Iroquois, 
which Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper has been 
writing, the first, “Among the Oneidas,” is 
preparing for immediate publication. The 
second, “The Long House of the Iroquois,” 
will appear months later. 


The wife of Minister Jewell, before her de- 
parture for Russia, placed in the hands of 
Mrs. Hooker a check for $200 for the cause of 
Woman Suffrage in Connecticut, with a re- 
quest that sbe be kept informed concerning 
the progress of the movement. 


Miss Emeline Parsons has resigned the po- 
sition of Principal of the Springfield Training 
School, and is to be succeeded by Miss Mary 
Kneil, daughter of Postmaster Kneil of West- 
field, at a salary of $850. Miss Kneil is a 
graduate of the Westfield Normal School. 


Miss Margaret Foley’s design for a fountain 
for Lincoln Park, Chicago, which was order- 
ed before the fire, has just gone into the hands 
of Roman workmen to becutin marble. It 
is a basin with rocks in the center, to which 
two little boys and a girl are clinging and 
plaving with the water. . 


Lady Blanche Somerset, daughter of the 
sporting Duke of Beaufort, not yet eighteen, 
expressed a wish to see the Derby day, twen- 
ty miles from London, and escorted by her 
father started for Epsom Downs on horse- 
back, and reached there in an hour and forty 
minutes, just in time to see the end of the 
race. 


The N. H. Democrat says Rev. Clarence 
Fowler, pasto: of the Unitarian Church in La- 
conia, being taken suddenly sick one Sabbath 
morning, his wife, Mrs. Emma S. Fowler, oc- 
cupied the pulpit and conducted the ser- 
vices in place of her husband. No one was 
aware of the change until she took her place 
and announced it. She conducted herself 
with the modesty of a blushing school girl, 
combined with the ease and dignity of a pulpit 
veteran. 

Mrs. 8. S. Farrell, appointed postmaster at 
Covington, Ky., to succeed the late Jesse R. 
Grant, the President’s father, is an old resi- 
dent of Covington and a daughter of Captain 
West Sabrer, the leading pilot in the gunboat 
expedition against Fort Donaldson. Her hus- 
band, John W. Farrell, was lieutenant-col- 
onel of the 4th Kentucky Volunteers, and af- 
terwards Assistant Superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad. Mrs. Farrell was 
| strongly recommended for the position. 


Isabella Austin, the high-spirited wife of 
Philip Towle, who is the ancestress of all the 
Towles in New England, and of a great many 
Pages, Browns, Pickerings, Sanborns, Lea- 
vitts, Norrises, Shaws, Marstons and other 
New Hampshire families, was tried as a witch 
at Hampton in 1680, before old Major Wal- 
dron, the Indian fighter, and bound over to 
good behavior for a year. The record reads 
that “the court, having heard the case of 
Rachel Fuller and Isabel Towle, being appre- 
hended and committed upon suspicion of 
| witchcraft, do order that they still continue in 
prison till bond be given for their good behav- 
| ior, of £100 apiece, during the court’s plea- 
sure.” This was all the punishment inflicted 
| on the two Hampton witches, who were not 

molested, a dozen years later, in the time of 
the Salem delusion; though Isabel Towle was 
living then, and like her mother, Mrs, Austin, 
was a member of Mr. Cotton’s church in 
Hampton. 
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THE DRESS QUESTION. 


The Report of the Committee on Dress of 
the N. E. Woman’s Club, as pablished in the 
JournAt of June 21st, will pay for repeated 
readings. | have just read it carefully through, 
a second time, and [am thankful anew that 
Miss Phelps wrote her articles on dress in the 
Independent, aud rejoice exceedingly that the 
Club appoiuted a Committee to consider the 
subject. 

The ladies of the committee have thought 
to the bottom and the top of the dress question, 
and have demonstrated that principles, involv- 
ing character as weil as health, underlie the 
dress reform. Yet the report does not satisfy 
me. Mixyht we not be justified in taking more 
hopeful views of changes, to be made for the 
better, in the style of Woman’s dress than it 
presents to us? 

It recognizes the terrible evils ofthe present 
fashion and “regrets” (it has no stronger words 
to use) in their description. It believes these 
evils can never be done away till women 
“emerge trom the vast, swaying, undefined 
and undefinabie mass” of flowing skirts, yet it 
comes to the conclusion that “we women of 
the present century must deem it best to at- 
tempt no marked alteration in our present ap- 


pearance.” 
As I copy these words I grow almost indig- 


nant over them. I like the report but I 
dislike this phrase of it. Fora company of 
intelligent, Christian women, in this “land 
of liberty and free institutions,” within a 
month of the fourth of July, to come before 
the public in « well-considered document and 
tell us that Woman’s fashion of dress, in its 
intrinsic characteristics, is ruinous to the 
health of the wearers; that, as an inevitable 
consequence, their children must be inferior; 
that it is objectionable in an artistic point of 
view, in its inconsistency with the just propor- 
tions of the human figure, in its prevention 
of muscular freedom and consequent falsity 
to grace and beauty, in its excessive ornamen- 
tation, and in its glaring deformities—disgrace- 
ful to the wearer and demoralizing to the com- 
munity; that it is to a great degree the dress 





of the harem, fit for Woman’ who was never 
suffered to go out of doors, passed her 
days in indolent ease, but unfit for the work- 
shop, the market, the modern household and 
the school, and then tu counsel the women of 
this century to attempt no marked alteration 
in their preseut appearance is too bad. 

Are not these of the women who object to 
being classed with infants and idiots? Are 
they not of those who ask for the oallot for Wo- 
man? Yet they tell us of the enormities and 
monstrosities of our dress, but think we should 
not even make an attempt at an alteration. 
Oue might think they cousider women’ the 


merest babies. 
However, the committee would have im- 


mediate modificativn in mitigation of exist- 
ing evils, but think womeu should ‘conform 
as far as possille to the prevailing modes.” 
Would they lad, on tue contrary, exhorted 
women to gv! as far as pus-ible (that is as far 
as the cireuii-tances of each in her own indi- | 
vidual judgimeaut would permit) away from | 

| 








prevailing modes. Would that there had been 
au additional element in the committee. 
There were doctors, and artists, and women 
representing the social, moral, and religious 
aspect of the case, and all these were compre- 
heusive and conclusive in their views présent- 
ed. They discussed dress iu its relations to 
“health, beauty,economy and decency.” Now, 
if there had been, on the committee, a repre- 
sentative of the industrial classeo—a sensible, 
intelligent, discreet wife of a farmer, or me- 
chanic, or clerk in middling circumstances, a 
houseke«per and mother of a young brood of 
children, one, too, who has suffered in her 
health from her style of dress (what working 
woman has not?) she might have pleaded tor 
a revolution to begin at once. 

Undoubtedly, it was the thuught of ie com- 
mittee to keep women from indiscreet action. 
They would not have them array themselves 
iu the most outre fashion and promeuade the 
Streets fur the purpose, or the supposed pur- 
pose, of attracting notice. They remember 
the terrible odium of the Bloomer Costume. 
But every wowau, who is a mother and 
housekeeper, has a realm in which she is su- 
preme, at least sv say all those men who are 
opposed to the enlargement of Woman’s op- 
portunities. “In her own house, each woman 
isa queen,” and all that. A queeu should be 
a law uuto herself. Womau should assume to 
say what fashion of garmeuts she shall wear. 
Suciety shall not dictate to her. Her freedom 
is absolute within the limits of her kingdom. 

Now there are plenty of these queens whose 
duties are very onerous. Here is what one of 
theia says in a private letter just received: “I 
work harder than | would wish my husband 
to dy. ile works very bard but when it is six 
o’cluck bis work is dune for tbe day. Not so 
with me. I work from morning till night and 
very often from night till near morning. We 
have five cuildren, making a family of seven— | 
too large for my husband’s incume, and I am | 
really wo weak to do ail this work alone, for 
Tam noi well. When a man comes into his 
house you kuow he likes to see everything 
neat, the children’s toys cleared up aud their 
faces and clothes cleau. My childrendo need | 
me sadly, but I ain so weary that often I | 
don’t care whether | live or die.” | 





For the many women who are overworked | 
in their own houses I would have something 
radical done. Let them assume’something of | 
the dignity which belongs to their position, | 
and refuse to wear a dress as inconvenient | 
and burdensome,as dress could well be. While 
in their houses, let them wear a costume 
which has at least all the advantages of the | 
Bloomer. The American Costume has all the 
under garments easy, the waist perfectly loose 
and free, the skirts light and reaching but a 
little below the knee, and trousers, like the 
dress, of some fashion, to cover the limbs, 

When consulted, I have taken the responsi- 
bility of urging houseworkers in feeble health 
(and I would urge those in robust health, if 
any such there be to do the same), to adopt 
this costume altogether for a house dress, and 
for all places where they can well wear it. 1 
think this a good way to begin the revolution. 
The sons of these women may thus grow up 
with the idea that it is fitting for women to 
wear a dress which givesthem some chance 
for their life. It affords, too, a capita! educa- 
tion to women; and troops of them are avail- 
ing themselves of it. I have heard reports 
from enough of them to make a full regiment, | 
giving grateful testimony to the benefits re- 
ceived. As a whole, their character and posi- 
tion are such that their example will acceler- 
ate rather than retard the time of Woman’s 
full enfranchisement. This is my faith. 

Hawriet N. Austin. 

“Our Home,” Dansville, N. Y., July 14. 


—2-- ~ — 


COMPARATIVE PROFICIENCY OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—In various 
communications having for their object the 
higher education of women, comparisons have 
been made between the progress of the sexes 
in the advanced schools, tn which a fair op- 
portunity has been given for competition; and 
it is not saying too much to affirm that where 
there have been equal facilities afforded to both 
classes of students, the girls have shown equal 
ability in acquiring all the branches of scholas- 
tic learning. 

Since my attention has been particularly di- 
rected to this subject, I have, in a number of 
instances, visited schools of a different descrip- 
tion—the public schools of villages and rural 
districts—and having seen them in different 
seasons of the year, at times when either sex | 
contributed the larger number of pupils, I 
have, in all the visits, witnessed similar results 
to those to which reference has been made. | 

The location of the schools referred to is in | 
Bucks County, Pa., and the districts were in a | 
quarter that afforded about a fair average of | 
intelligence, as well as of the grade of the pub- 
lic schools. During the Wiiuter and early 
Spring months, the larger number found in 
these schools has been composed of boys; and 
throughout the districts this class of pupils, 
among the large children, has much less 
learning than those of a like age among the 
girls. The boys referred to may be reckoned, 
generally, in the middle classes as respects 
wealth. For parents, who have the means, 
prefer sending their sons to boarding-schools. 
Ii wnany of our best public schools, particular- 
ly is: villages aud where they are graded, more | 
that: an equa! proportion of large girls are 
found: and in the latter part of Spring and 
during the month of June, I have met a num- 
ber vf classes and heard their recitations in 
grammar, in aualyziug sentences or in parsing 
exercises, also in physical geography, advane- 
ed arithmetic, natural philsophy and physiovl- 
ogy. lu several of our grammar schools in 
villages, it is common to find girls from four- 
teen tv sixteen in all the brancues named, and, 
in soine of these, the recitations would com- 
pare well with similar ones in the seminaries 
for zirls—or with one in which the sexes are 
tiught together. 

Iu the brafiches named, 1 rarely have seen 
boys engaged to any considerable extent. ‘It 
really appears as if farmers, and others*who 
support such schools do not, as a general thing, 
regard any of the brauches named as impor- 
taut for their sons. 

Among the smaller or elementary classes in 
which the sexes are mingled, where there has | 
beeri any marked difference in respect to the | 
progress of either, it has always been in favor 
of the girls. 

Within a few days I have had the pleasure 
of wituessing the closing examinations of the 
classes. In the academy oi this place there 
are about thirty pupils in the advauced classes. 
The girls are most numerous in these recita- 
tious, though several of the buys are bright pu- 
pils—and maintain good position in the respec- 
tive classes. Visiting here frequently, often 
several times in the week, within the last three 
mouths, I have heard recitatious on botany, 
natural philosophy, uatural history, geology, 
aucieut aud modern history, algebra and 
geometry, besides reading lessous in Latiu and 














orthography and Euglish reading. 
In most of these recitations the entire class | 
was composed of girls, and taking ten as the 
standard of proficiency, there were several who | 
reached it in one or more of the exercises 
given. One of the boys was about equal but | 
not superior.to the girl most advanced in 
mathematics. In most other exercises the | 
girls excelled in proficiency. W. H. J. 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT OF VILLAINY. 


Eprror JournaL:—In your issue of July | 
5th, you quote the Springfield Republican as | 
saying that “its approbation wf the course of | 
Judge Hunt, in the case of Susan B. Anthony, 
was intended to extend no farther than to the | 
grounds of his charge as to the Constitution- 
ality of Woman Suffrage.” On this it says: 
“It is plain, that if the Constitutional Amend- 
ment had been intended to confer suffrage on 
women, it would have included ‘sex’ as one of 
the illegitmate grounds of disfranchisement.” 

Here we have again the old infernal doc- 
trine that all! rights, not positively specified 
and guaranteed by law, may be denied to the 
citizen or taken from him in case he has pre- 
sumed to exercise them. This may be defined 
to be “‘the legal and Constitutional right of | 
villainy, in all cases not positively prohibited.” 
So, according to this doctrine, because the 
Amendment referred to by the Republican 
does not “include” statute ‘‘as one of the ille- 
gitimate grounds of disfranchisement,” there- | 
fore any State may deny the elective franchise | 
to every person not measuring six feet; and 
so, for any other arbitrary and intrinsically 
unjust reason, not included in “race, color, or | 
previous condition of servitude.” It is pos- | 
sible that a man, sitting in his editorial chair | 
and professing sympathy with fundamental 
human rights, can utter such stuff, worthy of 
the compromises of 1850, and of Taney him 
self? 

After the forty years’ struggle with the Slave 
Power, and its death, effected only by the 
slaughter of halfa million of human sacrifices 
to the Grim God of Battles, is it necessary 
again to affirm that “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ are “inalienable ;’’ that the 
right of government is included in these, and 
the right of suffrage in the right of govern- 
ment? What constitution or statute is of 
authority in conflict with such a right? 

But, on the lower law principle that rights | 
may be overthrown by statute, the rule of the | 
Courts is that the case must be positive and | 
the authority “expressed with irresistible clear- 
ness,’ not inferred, not claimed, because not | 
forbidden, as the Republican assumes. 

The right of government’ is co-eval with hu- 
man nature; and, of necessity, co eval with | 
this government of the United States. Found- 
ed on the foregoing principle, is the right of 
every person, bern under it, to full participa- 
tion in its administration. The Constitution | 
recognizes this doctrine and nowhere denies 
it. Black men were unconstitutionally en- | 
slaved, were unconstitutionally deprived of the 
elective franchise after the abolition of slavery, 
and women are now unconstitutionally de- 
prived of the same right. 

Why, then, the Republican will ask, was an | 
Amendment needed that ‘the elective fran- 
chise shall not be denied on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude?” It 
was not needed exceptas the Slave Power, 
through its high priests in church and state, 
had so corrupted the nation that the brutal 
devil of negro prejudice and hate had not been 
exorcised, even by the blood and fire of the 
Civil War which that Power had provoked. | 
And now, the only reason why any Constitu- 
tional Amendment or legislation is necessary 








| to secure to Woman the exercise of her right 


to vote, is becwuse a similar brutal prejudice 
against her equality with man ignores funda- 
mental principles, misinterprets Constitutions, 
converts courts into engines of partisan poli- 
tics, makes tyrauts of judges like Hunt, and 
even fools of well-meaning editors like him of | 
the Republican. | 

Had I been «a juryman in Miss Anthony’s | 
case, Judge Hunt would not have crammed a 
verdict down my thruat aud caused me to reg 
ister hig decree, but, on the contrary, I would 
have told him, that liaving been sworn to give 
a true verdict according to the law and the | 
facts, | would do it, and declare the defendant | 
NOT GUILTY. Davip PLuMs. 





SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Society, we are told, is tyrannical and con- 
ventional. Our system of education is prepos- 
terous; women are still condemned to be 
frivolous, and marriage is a process of buying 
and selling, instead of a union of harmonious 
souls ; even our dress, the arrangement of our 
houses, and our modes of eating and drinking 
offend against all sanitary laws. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that the complaints 
are well founded, what do they prove? That | 
we are all hypocrites, and our’ institutions 
mere shams! or, rather, that the process of | 
embodying new ideas in corresponding svcial | 
arrangements is at best a slow one? Conven 
tionality is a term for a set of rules surviving 
as a provisional arrangement when the reason 
for them has disappeared. We must stick to 
our old awkward clothes till somebody has , 
devised and made popular a convenient and 
harmonious dress. We still break sanitary 
laws, but it is a novelty to believe that there 
are such laws. Our ancestors would have 
shrieked at a tub, and sat contentedly over | 
cesspools and amidst filth that wouid have, 
turned our stomachs. Cleanliness and good 
drainage cannot be introduced ata bound, and 
yet we have done something; for, as we are | 
generally told, we now preserve many lives 
which had better be allowed to disappear. 
Indeed our grievances resuit less from absence | 


; ou is nu less successful. 


| shade. 
| so grand in light and shade as to seem to 
‘stand out with the roundness and relief of 


of the reforming spirit than from a hasty ap- 
plication of half understood principles. 
Women, again, are ill taught, as even the 
most conservative will admit, but it is no lon- 
ger an accepted axiom, as in the days of Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, that needlework should be their 
sole artistic employment. Marriage, it may 
be, is often a mercenary arrangement ; though 


| some of us fancy that the young men and 


maidens of the present generation err much 
more frequently on the side of imprudence 
than on the side of cold caiculation, and that, 
throughout the largest classes of society, mo- 
tives of mere rank and money are rather the 
exception than the rule. But here, again, the 
novelty consists in the notion that romantic 
motives should be sériously taken into account. 
Poor Clarissa reproached herself with filial im- 
piety, in daring to dispute the most tyrannical 
decision of her parents ; and a marriage treaty, 
in her days, was avowedly negotiated exclu- 
sively on business principles, though benevo- 
lent domestic rulers might make some gracious 
condescension to the feelings of their subjects. 
According to some people, we are blundering 
out of one excess into another, and making 


third-rate men out of second-rate women. Be 


that as it may, the complaints indicate fresh 
development and not decay. They mean that 
women are waking to loftier thoughts and cher- 
ishing nobler aspirations than of old. Their 
efforts may be ill-advised; they may be walk- 
ing unsteadily when deprived of the old sup- 
ports; but at least the discontent is the best 
guarantee for their improvement. The ab- 
stract Woman, as she appears in the perora- 
tions of stump orators, may be not a very edi- 
fying personage, but she should not be allowed 
to hide from our sight the real flesh-and-blood 
Woman whose efforts, even when feeble and 
blundering, should surely be rather pathetic 
than ludicrous.—Saturday Evening. 


—<— — 


MRS. CAMERON’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


This tribute to the acknowledged chief 
among English photographic artists is from 
the London Times. It may be added that 
Mrs. Cameron is an amateur, not a profession- 
al; also that she is a woman of fifty, and the 
loving mother of a large family of children. 
She resides at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
close by Mr. Tennyson, of whom she is an in- 
timate friend. T. W. H. 

Combining as she does, poetic sentiment 


| and dramatic spirit with singular skill in com- 


position, and executive ability of the highest 
order, Mrs. Cameron is of all photographers 
the most genuinely artistic. Her portraits, 
which are usually of larger size than is cus- 
tomary in this description of art, attract ad- 
miration at a glance by their vigor and _bril- 
liancy of character, their life-like ease and ele- 
gance of pose, and their unswerving loyalty 
ot resemblance. The likeness is in every case 
unmistakable ; yet courtesy mingles with can- 
dor, and there is nothing of that grim rigor 
which so often justifies the witty description 
once given of photography, as “justice with- 
out mercy.” In Mrs. Cameron’s portraits the 
principle of “mercy” is represented by no flat- 
tering process of idealization, which is rank 
dishonesty, but simply by the gentle exercise 
of that art—of ali arts the rarest and most 
precious in portraiture—of seizing the fleeting 
graces of expression and presenting every face 
at its best. Tiere are moments when, 
touched by tender or gladdened by brilliant 


emotion, the plainest countenance acquires a | 


mystic beauty which, to represent with deli- 
cate fidelity, is the highest triumph of the 
painter. This is what Mrs. Cameron never 
fails todo Guided by her refined taste and 


| sympathetic judgment, the camera, no longer 


a mere apparatus, but an instrument to 
which, as to pen and pencil, sensibility may 
be imparted, depicts not alone form and fea- 
ture, but also 
\ “That air divine 

Through which the soul’s more radiant graces 

shine.” 
And herein resides the intellectual value of 
her work. When to this mental achievement 


| are added the conquests belonging to the 


highest manual! skill, the outcome is erinent- 
ly satisfactory. Those hard lines, harsh shad- 
ows, and crude masses of light which so often 
mar the performances of inartistic photo- 
graphers are unknown in Mrs. Cameron’s por- 
traits, which, distinguished for their nice gra- 
dation of tone, unite with the dash and vigor 
of sun-limned pictures’ something of the ten- 
derness and delicacy of the mezzotint engrav- 
ings. Among the most striking of a series of 
portraits by this accomplished artist, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Colnaghi, of Pali-mall, may 
be mentioned “Katey,” “Little Maggie,” 
“Erie Liddell,” “Lord Hatherley,” “Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep,” “Mr. Leckv,” “Mr. Tennyson,” “Dr. 
Darwin,” “Sir H. Taylor,’ “Sir J. F. Hers- 
chel,” “Migaon,” a charming study of Lady 
Florence Anson ; “Madame Reine,” a splen lid 
portrait ; and “Dora,” wife of Dr. Ewen Hay 
Cameron, son of the artist. It is no small 
praise to say of the last-named portrait that it 
is worthy of its subject, for few faces more 
faultless in feature, or more lovely in expres- 
siun have ever engaged the skill of painter or 
photographer. In fancy subjects Mrs. Camer- 
Her elegance of 
imagination and admirable powers of compo- 
sition are displayed to delightful advantage in 


| such works as “The Nestling Angel,” an ex- 


quisite study of a little girl with wings, which 


| enhance the ideal resemblance ; “The Record- 


ing Angel,” a spirited study of a boy from 
lite; “Acting Grandmamma,” a young and 
pretty woman masquerading in the cumbrous 
cap and antique gear of two bygone genera- 


| tions; “Cupid Reposing,” an expressive and 


finely-posed figure ; ‘‘Content,”’ a bright, hap- 
py child, on cordial terms with himself and all 
the world besides; “A Holy Family,” three 
beautiful figures, picturesquely grouped; 
“The Departure for School,” two little boys 


| whose holidays have come to an end all too 
soon—admirable in composition, and not to be ; 


surpassed for effective treatment of light and 
“Florence,” a finely-designed figure, 











statuary; “The Kiss of Peace,” “St. John, 
the Baptist,” an infant study of Florence 
Fisher, and “Pomona” and “Alathea,’’ alle- 
gorical portraits, the latter after the manner of 
Gainsborough. All these works are remarka- 
ble for dramatic arrangement of figures, 
depth and brilliancy of tone, and such subtle 
treatment of middle-tints as in every instance 
gives to the photograph something of the 
witchery of color. Between these highly-fin- 
ished productions and the “mangled shadows” 
(to use a Shaksperian phrase) of common- 


4 place photograpl.y how great the distance and 


how strange the contrast ! 

It may be added, in proof of Mrs. Camer- 
on’s indefatigable industry, that she not only 
executes ip all their successive processes these 
charming photographs, but even prints them, 
and that, too, with a care and precision which 
ensures their immunity from the mechanical 
errors of the press. 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white. soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it,and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, afier carefully examing the aualysis 
made bythe Chernist of the Board of 
Health of New Verk City, prove unced the 
** Bloom ef Youth” 2 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any insredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 
Bewerrc of Counterfeits, 

See that the United Siates Revenue 
Stamp is pri:ted on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of eac?; hottle—-o0 
isgenuine. Sold byall Bruccists and 
Fancy Goods cleniers. : 


other 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PHREFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and gell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and aiways finally paid for 
by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

Any perfume sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON, 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Sypectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
sory of good and true performance, and of the 

est of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tatiou.—Jllustrated Midland News, ; 

Couducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
pemees. and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

war onthe cause she has taken up.—#righton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its chiracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth lndependent, 

The Victoria Magazine is brought ou. under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hou- 
ored name the mayazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The iret 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching aud 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern lying Posi. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, Loudon. 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Heaith, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rovims, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
auce, more home-like, aud at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 
41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
* Oct lz ly 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


I have to-day attended a public meeting of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Education Union,” the meet- 
ing at which the Marquis of Lorne consented 
to preside, on the condition that no woman 
should speak. 

Mrs. Grey, to whom the movement owes its 
origin and progress, was necessarily absent. 
The Princess Louise, the President of the 
Union, was also absent, and in her place was 
the Vice-President, the Dowager Lady Stan- 
ley of Alderiey, the mother of Lady Amber- 
ly. 
The Marquis of Lorne stated to the audi- 
ence in a congratulatory tone, that they were 
not attempting anything very ambitious, that 
they only wished to provide a plain, common 
education for girls. 

Sir Staffurd Northcote followed with a little 
stronger speech insisting that women could be 
educated, and that it was worth while to edu- 
cate them, because they were the teachers of 
the children and the companions of men, but 
he was careful to have it understood that there 
were intellectual differences between men 
and women, and that there were many lines 
of study in which it was not to be expected 
that women could compete with men. 

One or two other speakers followed in 
the same vein, takinz great care to make it 
clear that they thought women should not be 
educate! in the same way that men are. 

Then came the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, who 
made the hest speech of the day, insisting that 
women should be educated for their own sake, 
and uct simply because they were the sisters 
aud wives and mothers of men; that men 
were edueated to enlarge their minds and en- 
able their feelings, to raise them in the scale 
of humanity, and that women should be edu- 
cated with the same end in view. 

The Rev. Llewellyn Davies, the brother of 
Miss Davies, who is attempting to secure for 
young women at Hitchin College a training 
correspouding to what the young men get at 
Cambridsze University, went still further, and, 
combating the ideas advanced by the first 
speakers, maintained that the system of edu- 
cation which we have found most efficient in 
developing the minds of men, was the one 


that most stronzly recommended itself to be | 


tried with women. 

W. H. Smith, M. P., the successful rival of 
John Stuart Mill as the representative for 
Westminster in the present Parliament, made 
the point that men needed the influence of 
educate women to refine and humanize them, 
anid illustrated his idea by giving an account 
of the moral influence of women teachers, in 
America, over the boys under their charge, as 
he had seen it during a recent visit. 

When I hear university education talked of 
in this conntry [ feel very humble. I see that 
we have no appliances to make scholars that 
correspond tothe “fellows” and “prizemen” 
in the English Universities, though I am cer- 
tain that che average amount of work done by 
us in all the better colleges to get the B. A. 
and M. A. Degrees is greater than is required 
at Cambridge and Oxford tor these degrees, 
But [‘never hear the subject of general edu- 
cation—the education of the lower classes and 
of women—talked of without feeling that we 
are very far in advance of this country, that 
we have practically settled, and have in good 
working condition, principles which are here 
still theoretically doubted. 

There is just the same fear of over-educating 
the lower classes that there is of over-educa- 
ting women, and just the same fear of educa- 
ting the lower classes in the same way that 
they educate the upper classes, that there is 


of educating women in the same way that | 
. | 
Of course there are inany | 


they educate men, 
menu and women who see that education is 
never amiss, and the better it is the less amiss 


itis, and these men and women are really | 
leading the educational work of the country, | 


but they put titled figure-heads in front, and 


Wear tasks over their own faces. Mrs. Grey 


herself, aud most of the working members | 


of the commitiee, bylieve not ouly in equality 
of education for men and women, but in keep 
ing them together in their educational work, 
but they say ‘“‘we must couciliate publie feel- 


ing, itis useless for us to attempt to establish | 


schools uuless we have girls to till them, and 
to secure this the schouls must have a social 
status.’’ 

‘This is Mrs. Grey's policy, and { am not dis- 
posed to criticize it, for she has done a great 


work in the lust three years ia awakening a | 


general interest in the education of women, 


and in getting committees formed in all the | 


large towns and cities of the kingdom. 


At the corresponding public meeting held a | 
year ago in the great Albert Hall, the Bishop of , 
Manchester ridiculed the idea of attempting | 


to educate different classes in the same school. 
He said, “It is a very nice theory to talk of 
Lady Georgiana sitting beside the butcher's 
daughiers, but it is only a theory.” 

Six months later the “Girl’s Public Day 


School Company,” organized to carry into | 


practical eilect the ideas of the Union, estab- 
lished their lirst High School fur girls in Chel- 
sea, and among their forty pupils, though 
they have had no Lady Georgiana, they have 
had the daughter of a Baronet whose mother 
is Lady aud several who go to and from 
schuol attended by afootman. In the same 





class with them are tradesmen’s daughters, | are working to make it produce good results, | (the artistic grace in the arrangement of 


The examinations are like those held last which the most celebrated French modiste of 


and, very likely, a butcher’s daughter. 
This question of the mixing of social class 

es will take care of itself, just as it hasin our 
| public schools. Wherever the best education 
| is provided parents who value education will 
| send their children. 
| Mrs. Grey never stops to combat these pre- 
judices, She enlists all the sympathy she can 
| in favor of improving the education of women 

and goes on with her work of getting schools 
| into actual operation. Some of her most ac- 
tive workers and many of her supporters ab- 
sented themselves from the meeting to-day in 
consequence of the concession to the Marquis 
of Lorne, and others have withdrawn their 
| names from the subscription list. 

This meeting was much inferior to the one 
of last year in the intellectual character of its 
| speeches. There was no speech to-day that 
| compared with Mrs. Grey’s on that occasion, or 
| with several of the others; still, perhaps quite 
as much has been gained in popular effect. 
| 
| 
| 








The longer | am here the more I see the ad- 
vantage of putting titled people into the lead 
of every movement that is expected to have 
any rapid success. Another High School for 
girls will be opened this Autumn by the Union 
in Notting Hill, and others will follow as rap- 
idly as the Girls’ Public Day School Company 


| ean seenre funds. Requests come from vari- 


ous quarters asking for the establishment of | and, in course of time, the result might be to | 


| these schools, but while the company aim, 
| first of all, to provide excellent education for 
| girls at moderate cost, they pledge themselves 
| to sound financial operations, which shall give 
| at least afair return to the shareholders. The 
| eompany look forward to getting, in time, one 
| or more of these schools into every miuderate 
| sized town in the kingdom. But [ am dis- 
| posed to think they are only tilling the soil for 
! the School Boards, whose work, though at 
present limited to primary edycation for the 


j 
| lowest classes, is almost certain to extend itself 


| over intermediate and middle class education. 
| These schools are condacted on the model 
| of Miss Buss’ school, the North London Col- 
| legiate School for girls, which seems to me in 
| some respects better than our best schools, 
| and in others not so good. The especial point 
in which it seems to me better than ours, is a 
point touched upon by “T. W. H.” in refer- 
| ing to the Higher. Education of women in this 
| country, and is the same point in which the 
university training of this country surpasses 
the university training in America. Pupils get 
an impetus that does not stop with school days 
| and school honors, they get to like the taste of 
| knowledge, they acquire an appetite for 
| knowledge for its own sake. 

The stimulant of our system of ‘‘recita- 
tions,” of allowing the pupils to become mu- 
tual teachers, operates powerfully upon the 
masses ofthe pupils, and secures for us a high 
| average grade of attainment, but it fetters and 
| betwaddles the best minds, it wastes their 
| time, confines their thought to a very average 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


grade of intelligence, and dulls the appetite 
for knowledge, by furnishing it with an inferi- 


or quality. Our mistake arises from tbe neces- 


sity, we feel, for making our knowledge of im- 
mediate practical avail. But we should make 


| ceptional arrangements for our best minds, 
something that will give leading minds room 
to lead the way to the highest intellectual at- 
tainments. In this matter of extended and 
thorough education I fear American women 
do not compare more favorably with English 
women than American men compare with 
English men. We satisfy ourselves when we 
| get above others, instead of trying to reach 
| the highest puints that we can see. 

London, June, 27. Mary E. Beepy. 








| HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 





The etlect of this high standard is to bring 


level of instruction; and a hope of doing the 
| saive thing for girls’ schools, by the new-fash- 
ioned *‘eXamiuatious tor women,” is the best 
| justification yet offered for that singularly un- 
| promising project conceived by President 
| Eliot, aud to be carried out, next June, by the 
| aid of some of the good women of Boston. So 
far as Harvard Uuiversity is concerned, the 
project vilers nothing to young women seeking 
| an educatiou—not even a room in which the 
examipations ave to be conducted, for these 
| will be held in Boston, or anywhere else that 
| is desired, but, uot in Cambridge. Nor does 
Harvard expend oue doilar of its accumulated 
millions to pay the expeuses—these must be 
borne by the young women theuiselves or 
| their patrouesses—nor allow its hundred pro- 
fessors aud tutors wo give an lour’s iustruc- 
tion. It simply proposes to luau afew profes- 
sors Lo conduct an examination which adiits 
nowhere, and to furnish a certificate of schol- 
arship that can scarcely be vf any use to the 
| recipient. As one of the professurs wittily 
| says, it is as if the charitable societies should 
say to the poor people, next Christmas, “We 
have no money to give you, this year, no fuel, 
no employmect, no schovling—but if you will 
keep an account of your receipts and expeudi- 
tures and bring it to us, we will audit your 
bills, next year at this time.” So far as the 
college is concerned, therefore, the proposition 
is a ridiculous one,—but some of the women 


| who have taken it up see some good in it, and ' among the Gree and Pompeiian. A mantle! 


an effort to get into our machinery some ex- | 


the preparatory schouls up to a much better | 


| week, for young men, and they are unlike 
| them. . The resemblance is in the form of ex- 
| amination and in some of the studies required 
—the unlikeness is in the fee of $15, which no 
sub-freshman has to pay as a preliminary to 
being rejected or conditioned, in the limit of 
age, no girl under seventeen being examined, 


while, if a girl passes, the only privilege she 
gets is that of paying $10 more for an “ad- 
vanced examination.” 
and got her certificate, which in most cases 
would entitle her, so far as knowledge goes, to 
enter at Amherst, Tufts or Williams, if not at 
Harvard, she is admitted nowhere, but sent 
| home, $25 dollars out of pocket, and with just 
the same means of education she had before. 
| Upon these terms, and with the knowledge 
| that a week’s time is to be spent in the exam- 
inations, it does not seem to me that the 
young women of New England wil! rush in 
| great numbers to be examined. This is not 





| the entertainment’to which they hoped to be | 


invited; and even if t' ey knew much less than 
| President Eliot gives them credit for, I think 
they would be knowing enough not to accept 
such an invitation as this. Yet such as do 
|eome will, no donbt, be faithfully examined, 


| raise the standard of girls’ schools generally. 
Long before these examinations produce any 
such fruit as this, I believe that standard will 
be far more effectively raised by the admission 
of women to most of our New England col- 
leges. They have already gained entrance at 
| two of the Maine, oneof the Vermontand one 
| of the Connecticut colleges, and when the 
| homeopathic-Methodist “Boston University” 
has an under-graduate department, they will 
be admitted there. Even Harvard, in spite of 
the obstinate resistance now made by its Pres- 
ident and fellows, nine-tenths of its board of 


It is not probable, but it is possible. What is 
certain is, that unreasonable opposition hith- 
erto offered on grounds of physical impossibil- 
ity, social disorder, moral injury and religious 
skepticism, to the higher and highest educa- 
tion of women, is already broken down. 
social science meeting, in May, was the high- 

water mark of thislatest form of unreason, 
| and the reception given by the public to the 
| debate on that subject, shows which way the 
tide now sets strongest. 
only found himself almost unsupported in this 
| discussion, but in the universal debate of the 





Oberlin and other Colleges,so damaging to 
his premises and illustrations, have shown the 
world how little really is known at Harvard of 
what is going on in distant schools and col- 
leges, and have weakened the prestige of au- 
thority against the co-education of the sexes. 
A curious feature of the matter is the great 
un willinguess of the opponents of co-education 
to have a full report of the Boston debate pub- 
lished, or even give Col. Higginson’s paper 
| greater publicity than it has already had. 
| There were things said in the debate which 
might as well be forgotten, and errors of tem- 
| per and taste on both sides; but that is no 
snfficient reason for suppressing the most in- 
teresting colloquy on the subject yet held in 
| the country. A full report of itis in existence, 
| and somebody should see that it is printed, 
| especially as none of the newspaper reports 
| were very fuil or exact.—Correspondent of 
| Springfield Republican. 





THE LADIES OF POMPEII. 

The fair Powpeiian laved her body in warm 
scented baths of asses’ or goats’ milk, lying in 
luxurioueness for an hour; nay, an hour was 


| the merest point of time with her when so | 


employed; often a bath occupied the entire 
morning. In consequence, her flesh was as 
delicately-tinted a white as the inuer leaf of a 
newly-opeued tearose, of satin-like texture as 
the petals of a calla lily. Venus Aphrodite, 
coming in all her lovely perfectness from the 
sea-foam, was her essential type. These same 
Pompeiian beauties, by the way, dressed, 
walked, talked aud strove to be enchanting 
after the Greek styles as thoroughly as any of 
our own fair ones striye, to-day, to emulate 
the seductive grace of the Parisienne. Next 
to the skin, the belles of that buried age, and 
their Greek models also, wore a garment of 


supported the bosom without confining it, 
since nothing would have been considered 


splints!—the softly natural curves, the undu- 
lating swell, being thought the true line of 
| beauty in all sorts of artistic forms, in life as 

well as stone. ‘The maker of the strophium 
| Was as much prized as the corset-maker in our 
| day. Over this baud was always worn a 


| 





which was evidence of the character of the 
dame it adorned. ‘This form of dress was 
| equally the custom among the Roman fairs, as 





| and in the fact that when a boy passes he is | 
admitted to the first college in the country, | 


The | 


newspapers since, he has been quite as unani- | 
mously censured for the extreme positions | 
which he maintained. Then the letters trom | 


cambric; then a band called strophium, which | 


more shockiug that straightening up the fig- | 
ure in corsets, binding it up in whalebone | 


jacket, with sleeves, made of the finest wool. | 
Then came the graceful tunics, the length of 


' to-day cannot equal,) the manner of wearing 
| which, under the right breast, over the left, 
and thrown across the shoulder, was as un- 
varying as the color, which was always white, 
| and which one of their poets called “woven 
| wind-clouds,” was the invariable dress of 
walking. 


~ PALMER, JACOBS & CO,, 





|143 Tremont St., Boston. 
Having passed both | DAI 


LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 

Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 


of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
| SHEETINGS, 

PILLOW LINENS, 
'TOWELINGS, 


| ~ HANDKERCHIEFS 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 


| Table and Piano Covers, 


Lace Curtains, 
| Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 

POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusfvely in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 

Formerly on Washington Street. 

ar 8 6m 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 








—AND— 


overseers, and its whole College faculty, may | 
change front in five years and admit women. | 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 


} they have made 


President Eliot not | 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


n all their departments, and, during the months oi 


January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock. in order to make 


| room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Ludian Doctor, 


So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 
pl 
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= BAILEY 

glasi NG 8WeINGING MACHINE Co, 
wc CHAMBERS ST. NY, @ 





And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING 


AND 


Mest Durable W ringer. 


it has been thoroughly tested, and stands 
UNRIVALLED! 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


! 


' 


| Counties of the Commonwea!th. 


| 


| 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the poones or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, ort of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this efty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Koston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the ong? 
to whom, if called upon to do <0, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; nvither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and,in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no oceasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TA BEN. Dentiste 
(OVER SUTTERICK'’s PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Sireet, Boston, Mase. 
Jan 15 ly 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
GONVEYANCERKS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boxror, 


Examination of Titles of Real Eetaie in al! t'e 
Drafting of al! kinar 
of Instruments relating to Real and Persona! Ketate 
Copying done with neatness and dispateh. 
dows RD G. Stevens. Mary FE Srevene 
Jan. 21 ly 


CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write for a Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty. State where you saw this advertisement 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., } 

MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 
This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygiente 

cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 


Physicians, 


| commanding charming views of the White Moun- 


| tains, which are near at hand. 


No more healthful 


surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 


| for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 


1& 2 Montgomery Place. | 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


i 


| 


yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our snecess in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been 80 great as often to astonish even our- 


selves. Send stamp for a circular. 


Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 

Patterns of Uyzieniv Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

“Hygiene 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 

‘*Hyvieuic Dress,’ 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 

Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 50 cts. per 
dozen. 
Feb 15 


cersus Drugs,” 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
J o=-17 Ss ’ 
yop Gun omins took Boston. 


<¥~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional shill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 


and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED Jan 
R. BE. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


Aug 5 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to exe 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 





of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated faiily. 

The Lustitution has been ia successful operation tor 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of persuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
ef Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Coi- 
lege, to enter in Ninth mouth, (September), 1873. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


S $75 to $250 per. month, sis: 


42 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
fa) IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWLNG MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid. and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for tive years. 
a We will pay 31,000 for any machine that will sew 
@ astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
gw than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stiteh.” 
— Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cioth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it, 
Swe pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
© expenses, or a commission trom which twice that 
SOemount can bemade. Addrsss SECOMB & CU., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: Chicago, I1/1.; or 
<< St. Louis, Mo. may 10 3m 
ssnspsinineamapiapas ———_____ 
ANEW PERFUME 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
pual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

—o”0 — 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

— (1) — 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 


price is $60. 
—0— 


NOTICE. 
The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 


on Fifth Street. 
—~o—— 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Wom an’s JouRNAL for sale. 

—o— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 














THE EDINBURGH QUESTION AND WHAT IT 
MEANS. 


The cause to which this JouRNAL stands 
pledged, and which, for so many of us, stands 
first on the docket of the future’s justice, is be- 
ginning to knock with very significant empha- 
sis at the doors of the world’s high courts of 
judicature, The wider appeal necessitates 
fuller statement, and by and by it doth ap- 
pear that the most subtle, wide-spread, and un- 
conscious tyranny in the world is that which 
men exercise over their companions of the op- 
posite sex. The recent recourse of Miss Jex 
Blake and others to legal tribunals was made to 
vindicate their right to continue medical stud- 
ies already well advanced, and to receive the 
seal of recc cnition which their professional at- 
tainments ueserve. This measure, rendered 
necessary by the conduct of the University 
of Edinburgh, cannot be hidden in a corner of 
a sin le European country. The courageous 
example of these young ladies will be, in 
the eyes of Europe, a light set in a lofty place, 
and that light will illuminate some of the 
dark questions of history. The case, it is said, 
must go before the House of Lords, To our 
eyes, its treatment and adjudication by that 
tribunal will show, not the justice of the claim, 
which lies written in Nature, but the wisdom 
or folly of those who will be called to act upon 
it in its new presentation. 

The masculine will, where it is unreclaimed 
by true philosophy or religion, does in great 
proportion desire to maintain over the femi- 
nine mind the supremacy which the trained 
intellect almost always possesses over its oppo- 
site. We say “almost always,” because men 
are sometimes born with intuition which seems 
miraculous, inheriting in some mysterous way 
the spiritual life of the past, without its tedious 
formulas and limiting superstitions. Christ, in 
this respect, stands in solitary pre-eminence, 
and hence, Christianity antedates the world’s 
liberation from spiritual bondage, and solves | 
the problem of how all can live in equal honor 
and happiness, not the less, but the more, for 
the natural diversity of human gifts, creating 
a corresponding diversity of offices. To-day, 
the growth and life of true religion have un- 
folded so far in the world that when the new 
case comes into court, a great following of 
moral power will come withit. And menand 
women in large numbers, should justice be de- 
nied, will know how futile is the effort which 
delays it, will look to where sit the patient 
powers whose delays astonish us, creatures of 
an hour, but whose victories are sure. 

We say men and women because, in spite of 
its special aspect, the good fight of the present 
hour is as mach the battle of men, did they 
know it, as of women. All of Humanity, 
without exception, is concerned. in the welfare 
of every several part of human nature. Each 
and all are here so bound up as to be identical 
in interest. If women are to have equal edu- 





cational opportunity with men, it is in order 
that the religious and moral power of the race | 
may be raised. What overcomes barbarism in | 
men? Only the fullest training that their | 
powers can receive. Only the careful analysis | 
of their powers of body and mind, the study | 
of the legitimate objects of human life, and of | 
the true methods of attaining trem. So much | 
is conceded to men; but women are still bar- | 
barized by the withholding of these recognized | 
and necessary means of civilization. Behold 
the evidence of this in their tawdry and ridicu- | 
lous dress, their passion for gew-gaws, their | 
unconscious endurance of social and moral | 
degradation. And Scotland, the Scotland of | 
John Stuart Mill, and of so many luminaries | 
of wisdom and of science, has ordained that this 
shall always be because it has always been. | 
Not to-day will the world applaud or uphold | 
such a verdict. Despite the foolish conspiracy | 
and weak decision, the doors will open, and 
the Halls hitherto held and occupied with a 
partial intention, will receive a new consecra- 
tion to the use and service of Humanity with- 
out distinction or jimitation. J. W. H. 


DOMESTIC DESPOTISM AND ASSASSINATION. 


The New York Nation makes the following 
comment on the case of young Walworth: 

There were certain letters read on the trial, 
addressed by the elder Walworth to his wife, 
with the view of furnishing palliation, if not 
justification, for the parricide. They appar- 
ently produced little effect on the jury, but 
they have unquestionably done a good deal to 
alter the complexion of the act in the popular 
eye. They were very wild and very brutal 
and very disgusting, and would have been very 
shocking if they had not been plainly the com- 
position of a lunatic, Nobody who was not in 
some degree demented would ever have taken 
the trouble of writing them. They furnished 
abundant justification for Mrs. Walworth’s re- 
fusal to live with him, and would have war- 
ranted any court in denying him access to his 
minor children. That they were the letters of 
a dangerous man, however, was not shown. 
He appears to have been more terrible on pa- 
per than anywhere else, as became a manutfac- 
turer of thrilling romances for the Sunday press. 
He had ill-treated his wife grossly, but neither 
she nor her children nor her property was any 
longer in his power. The position he occupied 
towards them was theretore that of a nui- 
sance—a most painful and mortifying one it is 
true, but still only a nuisance, and this nui- 
sance there were at least two ways of abating. 
If he was insane, they could have had him 
shut up in an asylum; the family is one of 
means and influence, and abounds in lawyers. 
If he was simply odidus and depraved, they 
could have had him put under bonds to keep 
the peace, or, failing this, held in confinement. 
In short, there is ample legal provision for 
just such cases as his. 

Moreover, such cases as his are by no means 
rare. The fact is that such husbands and 
fathers as Walworth are by no means uncom- 
mon. ‘There is not a street of this great city 
which does not contain several of the same 
class. If every wife had the means or courage 
or money to bring her griefs into court, Mrs. 
Walworth’s sad story, down to her husdand’s 
death, would speedily wear the appearance of 
aslight misfortune. There is probably nothing, 
not even the sack of a stormed city, which 
brings out the devilish and animal parts of 
some men’s nature as the unchecked coutrol 
of another human being’s person and feelings 
does. “There are thousands of poor women in 
this city, without friends or hope in this world, 
who have to listen every night to the ravings, 
and bear the blows and tortures, of tyrannical 
beasts, compared to whom Walworth was 
harmless and decent and merciful; and yet 
the world knows nothing of their sorrows un- 
less when, now and then, some unlucky blow 
terminates their misery and their life together ; 
and thousands of others pass their lives in high- 
er stages of the same hell What is the reme- 
dy for this state of things, except the general 
elevation of human nature, it would be hard to 
say. Legal remedies few people will care to 
discuss who sériously consider the condition of 
a woman whose youth and health have been 
passed in bearing children, and who has to 
face life without heart or hope or training for 
any calling by which money may be made, and 
whose nearest friend has turned into one of 
those fiendish enemies by whom no male hu- 
man being is ever pursued in civilized society. 

Now, what have the happy and the well-to- 
do, the law-makers and law-givers, and the 
moralists and the commentators, to say to 
these unfortunates? Something they are al- 
ways saying—whether in verdicts, or decisions, 
or sermons, or articles. Are they really pre- 
pared to say that the proper disposition to be 
made, even of a cowardly, tyrannical, cruel, 
filthy blackguard, is to have his children kill 
him on their own judgment? If this cannot 
and ought not to be said, why are we to sym- 
pathize with young Walworth? If we decide 
that his father’s half-dozen dirty letters, prece- 
ded by his odious life, even palliated his mur- 
der, does anybody suppose that the thousands 
who are suffering from similar woes will take 
note as we do of the tact that the Walworths 
are a highly respectablé family, in a good so- 
cial position, and therefore less able to bear a 
ruffian than the obscure herd of unfortunates 
who have no family mansion to take refuge in, 
and no kind relatives to draw on? Will the 
son of the poor washerwoman not feel that he 
is far more justified in ridding his mother of 
his drunken ruflian of a father, who steals her 
earnings every Saturday night and thrashes 
her with a pair of tongs, than the well-born 
youth whom a hundred friends surround, to 
whom a hundred kindly doors are open, and 
who, well educated and weil connected, may 
soon be prepared to atone to her for his @ath- 
er’s follies, by achieving all that his father one 
day promised and that she fondly hoped to see ? 
Is there not something sulphurous in the sym- 
pathy which contemplates as possible under 
any circumstances a son’s exemption from all 
responsibility for his father’s faults to such a 
degree as not only to relieve him from the ob- 
ligation of covering them, or making amends 
for them, but to qualify him in never so slight 
a degree to kill him in a hotel in a civilized 
city, and within a stone’s throw of the police 
court? What system of sociology, or morali- 
ty, or religion is it which authorizes a son to 
look on his father as simply an odious citizen, 
of whom he may in a passion lawfully or even 
pardonably rid the State ? 


Sidney Smith once described the govern- 
ment of Russia as “a despotism tempered by 
assassination.” This is literally and precisely 


| what family government is, to-day, in America, 


in thousands of instances, according to the 
New York Nation. 

If “there are thousands of poor women in 
this city, without friends or hope in the world, 
who have to listen every night to the ravings, 
and bear the blows and tortures of tyrannical 
beasts compared to whom Walworth was 
harmless and decent and merciful”—then I, 
for one, would say: If we must have despot- 
ism in the relations between men and women, 
as the Nation so coolly assumes, to be inevita- 
ble, then, by all means let us adopt the Russian 
palliative, and temper it with alittle wholesome 
assassination in extreme cases. It certainly 
should not be true, as the Nation says, that 
“Few people will care to discuss legal reme- 


dies.” These frightful tragedies grow out of | 


the doctrine of the subjection of the wife. The 
Cincinnati (Grazetie lately declared this subjec- 
tion to be a law of nature. Every Statein the 


| are not few, and they do demand legal reme- 





| cal ostracism and of cruel social disabilities. 





Union has enacted this law. Every wife in 
the United States is legally the servant of her 
husband. The advocates of Woman Suffrage 


dies. They demand a radical change in the 
marriage laws. 

Marriage is really a permanent partnership 
of equals who have reciprocal rights and duties. 
Let it be so defined by the law. Let ample 
legal provisions be made for the protection of 





husbands and wives against unfaithfulness and | 
abuse. Where ruffians abuse their wives and | 
little ones, let them be imprisoned and forced | 
to labor for the support of their families. } 

Above all, let the law establish a standard of | 


tle but real serfdom, ground down beneath the 
exactions of Capital,mere irresponsible hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, herded in tene- 
ment houses, poisoned by foul air and ardent 
spirits, aimless, hopeless and desperate. 
Sentimental politics indeed! While every 
east wind wafts the insufferable odors of the 
slums of New York, in which half a mililon of 
human beings rot to-day, into the Tribune 
building—while thousands of Kate Stoddards, 
in town and country, are driven to desperation 
and crime by the subjection of Woman to such 
villains as Goodrich—the true criticism upon 
our politics is not that they are sentimental, 
but that they are cold and heartless and un- 


justice by recognizing every woman as an | just. 


American citizen with equal personal, legal 
and political rights. When public sentiment 
has fully accepted the Equal Rights of Woman, 
and has embodied them in our institutions, 
wife-beating, and wife-murder, will be rare ex- 
ceptions, and the daily brutality, so graphical- 
ly described by the Nation, will cease, because 
crimes against the family will have remedy in 
the law. Until that timé comes, so long as 
“few care to discuss legal remedies,’ sons 
who have any spark of manliness, any love of 
justice, or decent respect for their mothers, 
will, at any cost, stand between their mothers 
and the “blows and torture of tyrannical 
beasts.” 

Will not the Nation help the women in their 
efforts to secure the peace of the home by the | 
establishment of the equal political and legal 
rights of Woman? L. 8. 


__—- —_———_---- _— 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR IN POLITICS. 

“The very foremost duty of the scholar, in 
politics, is to oppose the established; and the 
next is like unto it; the second function of the 
American scholar, in politics, is an intellectual 
leadership of the radicals.” 

So says Whitelaw Reid, the successor of 
Horace Greeley as editor of the New York 
Tribune, in his recent address to the alumni of 
Amherst College on the relation which Amer- 
ican scholars should hold towards Public af- 
fairs. 

Is this proposition true? And, if it be true, 
how is it that American scholars, as a rule, in- 
cluding hitherto Mr. Reid himself, have done 
the very opposite of this? How is it that, in 
all Ages and countries, the men of culture, asa 
class, have opposed reform and have persecut- 
ed radicalism to the death ? 

From the Scribes and Pharisees of Palestine, 
who.hounded on the mob to crucify the Re- 
deemer, to the Tory lawyers and divines of 
England who, in 1776, declared that “the king 
can do no wrong,” reformers and men of pro- 
gress have ever found their worst enemies in 
the scholars of their day. 

In our own country, Thomas Jefferson ex- 
tended suffrage to poor men in spite of the al- 
most unanimous protest of American D. D’s. 
and L. L. D’s.—a protest still occasionally aud- 
ible. In 1830, William Lloyd Garrison found 
the learned professions the bulwark of slavery. 
In 1860, the gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing, including most of the graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges, were a unit for the Crittenden 
Compromise, and Abraham Lincoln had to ap- 
peal to “the common sense of the plain people 
of the country,” at every step of the war, in or- 
der to overrule the highly educated Sewards 
and Adamses and Frelinghuysens of his own 
party. Negro suffrage was forced upon such 
men as these by Garrison, Phillips, Wilson, 
Sumner, Butler, Andrew, Greeley, Cameron, 
Stephens and others—of whom Sumner and 
Phillips were almost the only men distinguish- 
ed for scholarship. 

The bitter opposition displayed, for the past 
ten years, by the New York Tribune against 
Woman Suffrage, Free Trade, Labor Reform, 
and a restricted sphere of government, may be 
due to the fact that Mr. Greeley was not a 
scholar; but how shall we account for the 
continued opposition of its present editor to 
what he calls “sentimental politics”—i.e., poli- 
tics based upon the Moral Sense? His indis- 
criminate ridicule of Woman Suftragists, his 
unmeasured denunciation of Wendell Phillips 
for his espousal of the rights of Labor, seem 
evidences of an ingrained conservatism of 
thought and feeling. Mr. Reid seems to feel, 
since chattel slavery is abolished, that there is 
no longer any organizeu njustice in our politi- 
cal institutions ; no continued battle for per- 
sonal rights to be fought; no more oppressed 
classes te be elevated and enfranchised. He 
says: 

“It is no longer acase for inspiring sentiment 
about the ‘God-given rights of the black man 
to the free air of heaven,’ it is the knottier 
problem of keeping the free black man from 
stealing the State of South Carolina bankrupt,” 
etc. 

He forgets that a black man is still grudg- 
ingly admitted to the exercise of his rights, and 
is still the victim of personal insult, of politi- 





He forgets that there are still twenty million 
depressed, disfranchised women who are by 
law subjected to absolute domestic and politi- 
cal despotism, and who are, in ten thousand 
cases, crushed by conjugal cruelty or the grasp- 
ing avarice of employers into a condition hard- 
ly better than plantation slavery itself. He 
forgets that the toiling millions of laboring 





men and women are still in a condition of sub- 


There are times when Mr. Reld seems to 
realize this fact. In that capital article which 
we published, last week, entitled “A Common- 
place Murder,’’ he declares that “the law, 
which muzzles harmless dogs under the super- 
stition that they may go mad, does nothing to 
prevent a (human) wild beast from stealing a 
young girl from her father, marrying, mal- 
treating and killing her. Not all at once but 
diffusing the crime over two years.”’ And he 
denounces “the claim of husbands that wives 
are their property.” 

Cannot Mr. Reid see that the only way to 
save Woman from being made property, is to 
recognize her right of property in herself? 
and that this recognition, of necessity, involves 
personal and political freedom—of which suf- 
frage is the symbol and guarantee ? 

America will not be saved by her scholars. 
“Attractions are proportional to destinies,”’ 
says Fourier. The scholar is the connecting 
link between the past and the present. How 
then can he fail to represent the habits, tastes 
and prejudices of our less enlightened progeni- 
tors? The actual mission of the average 
American scholar is to protest and oppose and 
grumble and submit to the inevitable. 

And yet, thank God, there are a few men so 
exceptionally great that they can digest their 
scholarship and remain Americans. Jefferson 
was an American scholar, and so was Chase. 
Gen. William Curtis and T. W. Higginson and 
George F. Hoar and James Parton belong to 
this class. These men are not content to fol- 
low; they lead the politics of their time. 
Whitelaw Reid is still young. We wait to see 
whether he has sufficient moral courage and 
mental originality to fill his difficult place. If 
so, he will cease to ridicule and oppose Impar- 
tial Suffrage for all American citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex, and will build his political philoso- 
phy upon the solid granite of Equal Rights for 
All. H. B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Weekly, as the WoMAN’s JOURNAL comes 
to my hands, I read over carefully its column 
“Concerning Women,’ and while I wonder at 
the new opportunities opened to Woman, the 
avocations in which she is generously per- 
mitted to earn her “bread and clothes,” I 
cannot possibly keep out of my heart a feeling 
of utter disgust and contempt, which extends 
pretty nearly to the whole civilized world, 
that such a column should be thought neces- 
sary to enhance the efforts and give vitality to 
and encouragement to the Woman Suffrage 
cause in a nation that boasts its “higher civil- 
ization, Christianity and refinement.” 

Is it anything wonderful, in a country 
where all people are born equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights among which are “‘life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness,’ that Miss Go-ahead 
should be able to be a registrar of deeds, or 
Miss Resolute should till a farm or Miss 
Nerve be able to drive a runaway team, or 
Miss Thoughtful to become teacher or super- 
intendent of a high school ? e 

What are all the women doing in this good- 
ly land of ours? Because a few walk the 
State Streets, Broadways, Fifth Avenues and 
Chesnut Streets of our great cities with ridic- 
ulous humps on their backs and flowtroys 
on their heads, rustling in silks and costly 
jewels, are we to regard these and these only 
astypes of the womanhood of the nation? 
For every highly adorned woman who can be 
produced who is anidler and a dependent on 
the bounty of man,I will bring you a woman 
who holds up her own end of the yoke of life 
equally in all that goes to make the great sum 
total of happiness and comfort of the world 
at large. ' 

Wonderful it is to me, that men, or women 
either, can so utterly ignore the great work of 
Woman, the motherhood of the race. There 
are those, even among our advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage, who speak sneeringly of this 
holy work for Woman, if they , speak of it at 
all. 

Letit not be so! While we claim for our 
sex a sphere as broad as the universe, as high 
as heaven, and as deep as the infernal pit (if 
a Woman has need to go there,) let us also 
claim for her in her exclusive privilege of 
maternity the broadest, highest, deepest and 
holiest sphere that human thought can reach 
orknow. Let us demand for her the most 
liberal support, and the largest liberty, and the 
proudest homage that the good, the true and 
the beautiful can bestow. Make maternity 
honorable; make it valuable to the State and 
the nation; exalt on high the mother of a 
good citizen. Then the time will come, and 





that speedily, when “Social Evil” laws will 
only cause a blush for days of such depray- 
ity as the present. 

How comes it that there are men who dare 
to dothose things? Because there are women 
who, as mothers, have taught them by word 
and action that men might sin and women 
might not. Because there are women who 
depreciate their own natures and lower the 
standard of womanhood so much that their 
labor in their greatest work is scarce brought 
into the estimates of life’s struggle. 

I have been led inw this train of thought 
by the surroundings of my present life. Nine 
weeks I have spent in the country, in the 
heart of Chester County, Pa., said to be the 
richest land and most intelligent population 
in the country; only two hours ride by rail- 
roud from the city of Philadelphia. Here, for 
two hundred years, women have been the 
“helpmeet for man.” Here, the fifth, sixth and 
seventh generation, may be found in many an 
old house built of hornblende stone or of bricks 
bronght over the salt seas in tbe long, long ago. 

But I find the women here as hard workers 
as I knew them to be sixty years ago. Farmers’ 
wives, working from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same. “No help” is the 
ery. With careful, patient diligence, each in 
her own way, young mothers doing wifely and 
motherly duty faithfully, and young girls who 
have been schooled in all the common ways 
permitted to women of the present day, all 
are working, are learning new lessons for the 
future, and talking of more independence for 
the coming Woman. Yet no where doI find 
Woman’s highest, holiest work lifted up in 
its purity and almost omnipotent influence 
upon the world, to the prominent position it 
ought to occupy. , 

Much gossip I have heard, among the 
grandmothers, of the evil tendencies of the 
time; of the murder of the innocents, of the 
strange and awful tragedies that are being 
enacted, : 

Oh, mothers! teach your daughters how 
precious is the mother’s privilege; teach your 
sons in babyhood the value of a human life. 
A whole volume of thought surges up in my 
brain at this moment and asks the utterance 
ofmy pen. But I forebear. The ballot-box will 
help us, but Woman must dignify and exalt 
her own ground work, ere she will reach the 
highest and best that is within her reach. 
She must not only exalt her work, but exalt 
herself for her work; purifying her own heart 
and life; making equality, justice and truth, 
her watchwords; and securing for herself, at 
least in her own house, the honor and respect 
she may deserve. 

Such a woman will never hear a sneer from 
the lips of her sons or daughters. And the 
votes of her sons will never bar their mother’s 
path. , FraNncEs D. GAGE. 

Hamerton, Chester ,Co., Pa., Jwy 21- 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND THE PARDON- 
ING POWER. 


“Everywhere men are discussing the utility 
of the gallows,” says the Franklin County 
(Mass.) Times. Referring to the late execu- 
tion in Springfield, the Union of that city 
doubts whether hanging is “best, expedient, 
or decent, in New England.” One, and appar- 
ently the chief reason for this doubt is thus 
expressed : ‘The execution here has been al- 
most public, and the effect upon the communi- 
ty brutalizing. Then the building of the gal- 
lows was needlessly public, and calculated to 
make horrible the last few days.” 

Capital punishment will probably continue, 
so long as the pardoning power is permitted to 
exist, with the present consequent uncertainty 
of all other penalties. The practical result of 
the pardoning power is that ‘imprisonment 
for life,” does not average imprisonment for 
five years. Capital punishment would soon 
be abolished if the pardoning power were re- 
pealed. 

Jefferson once said that ‘‘extraordinary and 
singular considerations are necessary, other- 
wise the pardon of a criminal is equivalent to 
a repeal of the law which condemned him,’’ and 
adds, “The opinion of the judges who sat in the 
case I have ever required as indispensable to 
ground a pardon.” But, if the opinion of the 
judge is indispensable, why not substitute for 
the pardoning power a right to re-open and 
review the verdict, whenever such additional 
evidence is brought forward as, in the opinion 
of a competent judge, establishes a probability 
of innocence? Why should we vest in Wil- 
liam B. Washburn, or Ulysses 8. Grant, who 
are neither lawyers nor judges, the right to nul- 
lify the penalties inflicted by the laws ?# 

The pardoning power in the hands of the 
executive, is one of the gravest abuses in our 
political system of state and nation. It oriz- 
inated in the idea that “the king can do no 
wrong.” It is an inheritance from the semi- 
barbarous conception of a monarch as ‘‘the 
fountain of law’’ and its superior. It is con- 
trary to Republican principles, contrary t» 
natural justice, contrary to the teachings of 
experience, which show that promptitude and 
certainty of punishment are far more effective 
than extreme severity. 

Let the pardoning power be aboiished, and 
then let capital punishment be changed to im- 
prisonment for life. 
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THE NEW YORK INDIGNATION MEXSING. | 


Eprrors WomAn’s JouRNAL:—The quota- | 
tion from the Springfield Union which appear- 
ed in your journal of July 19, contains so | 
many misstatements that common justice re- | 
quires their correction. The indignation 
meetingof July 2nd was held in De Garmo’s 
Hall, corner of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street. It is asmail hall, capable of seating 
about 400 people, and it was crowded by an au- 
dience correctly described by one of the pa- 
pers as “highly intelligent and respectable.’’ 

The meeting did not resolve that “not a 
man on the jury was Miss Anthony’s equal in 
intellect,” nor “that not a man in the court- 
room had so much virtue and unsullied pur- 
ity as Miss Anthony.” 

The point was especially and clearly made 
that Judge Hunt was blamed, not for instract- 
ing the jury on the law, which was his duty, 
but for usurping their function in pronouncing 
Miss Anthony guilty, a most unprecedented 
and unwarrantable action, as I have been in- 
formed by some of the ablest lawyers in the 


State. 
The collection was taken, not for the pur- 


pose of paying Miss Anthony’s fine, as over 
$100 ha@ already been sent her from the New 
York society, but for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of the meeting. It resulted in a 
sum :nuch exceeding $30 and amply sufficient 
for the object. 

Finally, the United States flag was draped in | 
mourning a3 an expression of a sentiment | 
similar to that advanced in the letter publish- 
ed in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL last week, in | 
which it was maintained that women should | 
take no part in the approaching celebration of | 
the centennial. Neither that nor any other 
anniversary of Independence ought to be com- 
memorated by women while their liberties are | 
denied and their.share in the banner of freedom | 
can best be expressed by a badge of sorrow. 

Hoping that you will publish this state- | 
ment, as a courtesy to our society, 

, Iam yours respectfully, 
LILLIE DEVEREAUX BLAKE. 
Sec. N. Y. Woman Suffrage Society. 
New York, July 26. 





FROM THE STAND-POINT OF NEW ENGLAND 


| 
| 
CO-EDUCATION. | 
COLLEGES. 


I have been attending College Co mmence- | 
mente, the past fortnight—Bates, Yale, Tufts, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Williams—for an hour a 
day, after dinner, comfortably ensconced in an 
arm-chair, in the coolest corner of the house, 
which is, I flatter me, doing the thing properly, 

as a woman should, 

Far be it from me—one of the sex not born 
to compete—to obtrude upon classic shades— 
to deliver Latin orations from rostrums, or to 
court a seat at eighteen hundred dollar Aluin- 
nidinners. But here,in a womanly way, I 
have enjoyed them all, and, [ hope, have not | 
transgressed the limits of my sphere—even if 
I have —learned—a little—not too much, I am 
sure, for my health has not failed under it,— 
thanks to the dilutions those literary homeo- 
paths, the reporters, administer. If the proper 
study of mankind is man, it may be inferred 
that the proper study of womaakind is woman, 
and when we base our study, as we do our 
hopes and prospects, on the phases she pre- 
seuts to the masculine mind, we cannot go far 
wrong. 

Bates College, through its President, testifies 
strongly in favor of co-elucation from the bas- 
is of experiment, aud by anotable coincidence, | 
has reason to pride itself on its superior mor- 
al status. 

At Yale, testimony was given by Rev. 5S. W. 
Duffield concerning the experiment of co-edu- 
cation in Michigan University, of which Le 
had been aclose observer. “fe declared that 
the co-education of the sexes did not injure 
the morals ofthe women, did not unsex them, 
or make them in any respect the less ladies; 
but that, from some subtle cause, it did under- 
mine their health.” So, while findiug relief 
from one anxiety we are plunged into another. 
Let the investigation be pressed further. Let 
us know whether it is mathematics, or lan- 
guages, or the philosophies which act so bale- 
fully on the female constitution, or whether it 
is that ‘vaulting ambition which o’erleaps it- 
self’ in striving, in allthese, to keep pace with 
the average male mind. 

At Dartmouth Commencement, Gov. Straw, 
of N. H., said: 


‘All that [have said in regard to the edu- | 
cation of youth [ mean should apply equally | 
to both sexes. { consider that Woman has an | 
equal claim to all the benefits which are to be | 
derived from education, and while [ am not | 
quite sure that young women seeking an edu- | 
cation would be benetited by opening to them | 
your doors here, or that your young men would 
learn faster or more thoroughly, were they ad- | 
mitted here with equal privileges, I do say that | 
the subject is well worthy of your considera- | 
tion; and if I shall ever again have the pleas- | 
ure of being here upon a similar ovcasion, I 
hope the experiment may have been tried with 
favorable results to all.” 

At Williams, there was an earnest debate on 
the resvlution ia favor of opening the college 
to both sexes. 

Prof. Bascom declared that, 

, ‘No obstacle should be lightly placed in the 
way of a broad education for every human be- 
ing. The college is the way to broad educa- 
tion, and those who stand at its entrance 
should hold the trust as sacred as if they stood 











at the entrance gate of Heaven. The only 
condition should be ‘Knock and it shall be 
opened.’ The change would impose restraints 
upon the students, but the restraints would be 
on the side of refinement.” 

Judge Erastus Benedict of New York said: 

“The female education was already superior 
to the male. The question is not of opening 
the male colleges to women, but of general co- 
education—throwing Vassar open to men as 
well as Williams to women. The feeling 
among the students of colleges which admitted | 
women was, that the college was taken down 
by it. It would be so at Williams; her pres- 
tige would be lowered.” 

Hon. Martin 1. Townsend said: 

“Tt is not true that female education is bet- 
ter than male. Where is the female Harvard, 
or Amherst, or Williams? Weare denying 
to our daughters the advantages we exteud to 
our sons.” 

Hon. Joseph White spoke of whatis now 
being done in Massachusetts for female edu- 
cation. 

He instanced the examinations for women, 
by Harvard. In answer to the question, Where 
is the female Amherst? he mentioned the 
Smith Female College at Northampton, for 
which, large numbers of young women have 
already commenced to prepare themselves, 
and where they will be able to receive an old- 
fashioned, square College education. 

The resolution was negatived. 

It was surprising that Hon. Mr. White 
should count as a part of Woman’s opportuni- 
ties for obtaining an education, the prospec- 
tive examinations for women by Harvard. 
Will it be as good as learning, to have Harvard 
professors learn whether you have learned or 
not, and testify thereto? A first-class college 
being the growth of centuries, it is not a 
weighty answer to the question “Where is the 
female Amherst or Harvard ?’’ that there 1s to 
be a college for women at Northampton. 

The president of Tufts College, Rev. Dr, 
Miner, said: 

“It was from no conviction of the inability of 
Woman to hold the highest rank in college 
work and from no undervaluation of the im- 
portance of education to woman that the gov- 
ernment had not opened its doors to them. It 
was the disturbed state of the public mind as 
to the expediency of the co-education of the 
sexes which had led the trustees and the goy- 
ernment to doubt the wisdom of such a course. 
When the trustees were ready to open the 
doors no member of the faculty would object.” 

President Eliot, of !\arvard, in his speech at 
the Alumni dinner said: 


‘Last Summer tlie Woman’s Education As- 
sociation of Boston asked the corporation, 
through a committee, if the university would 
hold examinations for young women at Boston 
on the general plan of the local examinations, 
which have for several years been successfully 
conducted by the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London and Edinburg. After consult- 
ing the overseers, the corporation said that 
they would. A committee of the faculty there- 
upon examined and compared the courses of 
study in a number of schools and academies 
for girls, discussed the length and breadth of 
the attainments which it would be reasonable 
for the present to expect, and arranged a 
scheme of examinations in two grades, to be 
held for the first time in 1874. People natu- 
rally ask what good can examinations by the 
university do when the university does not 
teach girls? ‘They can do precisely the same 
sewice for girls’ schools which college admis- 
sion examinations have done for preparatory 
schools for b»ys—they can set a standard, and 
prescribe a program of study for several years 
of life between twelve and eighteen. There 
is now bo standard for girls’ schools ; no means 
of publicly comparing one school with an- 
other ;no goal for pupils or teachers. There is 
no doubt that much needs to be done in this 
country for the better edacation of young wo- 
men. Independent endowed local schools of 
high standard are the great need. Whatever 
this university can do to improve the edu- 
cation of young women, without interfering 
with its own historical, legitimate and suffi- 
cient work of educating young men, will be 
gladly done. The university will leave it to 
others to try experiments in educating adult 
young men and women together. There is 
just now a momentary interest in such ex- 
periments. In studying them it is well to re- 
member that experiments in education need 
many years to develop their complete results, 
particularly when they affect the physique as 
well as the manners, morals and mental habits 
of the generations experimented upon,’ 


At the University of Vermont, three young 
women were adinitted to the next Freshman 
class, and others are expected to follow their 
example. This University began the experi- 
ment of the co-education of the sexes in 1871, 
and up to this Commencement seven girls 
have pursued the college courses. Everything 
goes on just as usual. The girls appear at the 
recitation room, acquit themselves with credit 
and then walk home. They excite no especial 
remark or ungentlemanly demonstrations on 
the part of the young men. 

Such facts as the last, and «a knowledge of 
the disgraceful acts of male students in some 
dental and medical colleges out of New Eng- 
land, make one query whether, in this ques- 
tion of co-education, it is Womnan’s mental 
ability or man’s decency that is on trial ‘ 

Rev. Dr. Allen’s work on India, speaking of 
the opposition and strong prejudice the early 
etfurts for female education encountered, adds: 
“But the educated young men were at length 
able to see the advantages of it and to feel a 
desire that the girls to whom they had been 
bethrothed in their childhood, and also their 
sisters should be educated, and they commenc- 
ed schools for that purpose. Some of the 
aged and more orthodox Hindus still retain 
their prejudices, and are much concerned at 
the change they see taking place, and they 
sometimes predict the ruin of female virtue, 
and the disgrace of all respectable families. 
But the young men of the higher classes are 





carrying on this cause with prudence, energy, | 
liberality and success.” In a despatch from | 
the Court of Directors to the Governor-Gen- | 
eral of India in Council, they say, *“The im- | 
portance of female education cannot be over- | 
rated. * * By it a far greater proportion of im | 
pulse is imparted to the educational and mor- | 
al tone of the people than by the education of | 
man.” 

Even in enlightened America we have not 
far to seek for the representatives of “the aged 
and orthodox Hindus,” weighted with preju- 
dices and gloomy with forebodings. We have, 
too, fortunately, “educated young men of the | 
higher classes” who do not believe ignorance | 
the best endowment of their sisters and future | 
wives, and in the success of measures to 
which they are sure sooner or later to devote | 
their “energy and liberality,” as against the | 
spirit of egotism and selfish exclusiveness, | 
we have confidence. I confess to taking note | 
that in two cases the Presidents of Colleges | 
commenced their remarks by quoting the say- 
ings of women. 

Do you, dear JouRNAL, think it quite cour- 
teous thus to force their appearance at men’s 
colleges, and at dinners at which their sex are 
not bidden to the table? M. F. EB 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage has accepted 
the editorship of The Christian at Work, and 
his sermons and articles are to be published 


exclusively in that journal. Mr. Talmage will 
begin his duties in August. 








Musselmen are as ingenious in theoretical 
casuistry as Christians. Witness the Shah of 
Persia. According to the Koran. he is forbid- 
den to tread any other soil than that trodden 
by Mussulmen. To remedy this little draw- 
back, the Shah has ingeniously placed a lining 
of earth of his own country between the soles 
of his boots! 


Hon. Benj. H. Steele, of Vermont, who died 
in Minnesota on the 14th inst., was the author 
of more than one-half of the National Republi- 
can Platform ; a rough memorandum of which, 
in his own handwriting, he showed to us in Phil- 
adelphia before the meeting of the Committee 
on resolutions, which adopted it with some 
slight alterations 


The Music Hall Society is making an effort 
to raise ten thousand dollars in order that the 
services may be continued, and the Rea. O. B. 
Frothingham called to occupy the pulpjt, if the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Rev. Mr. 
Alger shall prove to be permanent. Those who 
wish to aid, may forward their subscriptions 
to the Committee of Finance, care of Dr. Mar- 
ter, 144 Tremont Street, on or before August 1. 


Grace Greenwood says: “The fact is there 
are too many of us women. And there seems 
no relief for coming generations except through 
the heroic remedy of quietly putting all female 
infants out of the way. Nothing could be so 
good for us except a long, glorious succession 
of Herods.” And was it the female infants that 
Herod did the business for? Those who see 
in Woman only a being created as an appen- 
dage to man, might well look with favor upon 
the Chinese custom of infanticide. 

Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn. 
which welcomes alike the sons and daughters 
of New England, has a total property of $881, 
056.88, of which $470,000 is real estate. The 
ordinary receipts last year were $6,302.60, to 
which must be added $8,520.48 from perma- 
nent funds, $19,100 from professorship funds 
and several thousand dollars from donations, 
making the total receipts of the year $38,774.- 
63. Theexpenditures amounted to 337,597. 71, 
of which $24,580 was for salaries. The pres- 
ident receives 33000, the professors $2,500, the 
librarian $1500 and the curator $1000. 


The well-informed Boston correspondent of 
the Maine State says that: ‘‘Mrs. Helen 
Hunt’s temporary abandonment of her project- 
ed trip to Colorado, on account of ill-health, 
will probably delay the appearance of her new 
book, ‘Bits of Travel at Home.’ Everybody 
remembers Mrs. Hunt’s ‘German landlady,’ 
tor everybody was charmed with her fresh good 
nature, and the ‘deliciously comic’ broken Eng- 
lish which Mr. Howells pronounced ‘incredible.’ 
A new edition of ‘Bits of Travel’ will contain 
an engraving, from a photograph, of this ‘best, 
dearest, jolliest landlady in all Germany.’ 


The graduating exercises of the Portland 
High School, in Maine, drew a large audience 
to City Hall last week, and the exhibition was 
very creditable to the class of ’73; in the ab- 
sence of the mayor, Mr. Stone conferred the 
Brown medals upon Isora S. Hatch, Mary E. 
Kilby, Eloise M. Reynolds, F. B. Waldron, 
Charles B. Elder and Frank W. Robinson ; 


Lewis B. Smith, Esq., Chairman of the School | 


committee, gave an interesting history of the 
High School, stating that the bringing of the 
two sexes together in one school had been fol- 
lowed by the most successful and satisfactory 
results. 


The State of Massachusetts, as its contribu- 
tion to the statue hall at Washington, has se- 
lected the historic ‘Governor Winthrop and 
Samuel Adams to be its representatives. Mr. 
Greenough is already at work at Newport upon 
the former, and Mies Anne Whitney, of this 
city, has recently completed a statuette of the 
latter, which is so highly commended by art 


among them Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper, and says: 


critics that a contract will be made with her | judge were the persons authorized to decide it. 


to produce it in marble. Both of these sculp- 
tors are natives of Massachusetts, Mr. Green- | 
ough has already given many proofs of his | 


The direction of the judge was an act of usur- 
pation which the jury should have resented as 
an insult. ‘This question of the jurisdiction of 


genius, and Miss Whitney is favorably known | juries was thorougly discussed during the anti- 


by several pieces which denote the possession | 
of rare ability. 


The Des Moines, Iowa, /epublican, sketches | 
the prominent literary women of that city, | 


i 


“Mrs. Tupper is as busy from one season’s end 
to the other, as a swarm of her own honey bees, 


single individual in the West for the advance- | 


ment and successful development of bee cul- 
ture. She has been the successful competitor 
before several Agricultural Societies for prize 
essays on that subject, one adopted by the de- | 
partment of Agriculture receiving governmen- | 
tal approbation in the shape of a $300 check. 
She is a regular and liberally paid contributor | 
to the New York 77rilune, and her opinions on | 
the bee question are everywhere respected as 
authority. 


The InJia correspondent of the Pall Mall | 
Gazette delivers the following home thrust ger- 
mane to the Sir Bartle Frere Mission: 

“If England is resolved to put down slavery, | 
she might look nearer home than Zanzibar. It | 
flourishes to this day in the protected hill States | 
of the Himalayas. Women are habitually | 
bought and sold within the jurisdiction of the | 
British Deputy Commissioner of Simla, the | 
Summer headquarters of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. It forms, indeed, the recognized mode | 
of concubinage, rit; the fixed price for a wom- | 
an being seven pounds. No limit appears to , 
exist as to the number of times she can be trans- 
ferred from one man to another; and in more | 
than one case English families have found this | 
the most convenient mode of obtaining a nurse. 
One of the papers says such females could be 
bought at the fair held last week within six | 
miles of this station.” 


A California lover has proved his devotion | 
by a literal ride of one hundred and twenty 
miles for a bride. Presenting himself to the | 
clerk of the county for a license, he found that | 
as the bride was not of age a written consent | 
from her parents would be necessary. In vain | 
he urged that they knew all about the match 
and lived sixty miles away. Finding the clerk | 
inexorable, he unhitched one of the horses from | 
the team with which he came to town, bor- 
rowed a saddle and started off. He returned 
late the next night, and said he would have | 
been back sooner if he had not got lost on the 
mountains. He had ridden the whole one hum | 
dred and twenty miles without rest; but he | 
had obtained the parents’ permit, and the next | 
morning early the wedding took place. 


“The married women must not overlook their 
friends and benefactors. To the late Chief 
Judge Butler, as it appears by Judge Waldo’s 
remarks before the bar-meeting to-day, is Con- | 
necticut indebted for the liberalizing of her 
laws concerning the rights of married women 
to have and to hold personal and other prop- 
erty. We believe the Connecticut law, in this 
matter, is now more liberal than that of any 
other State.” 

So says the Hartford 7imes. But in its con- 
cluding sentence the Zimes is in error. In 
spite of the important amelioration referred to, 
the present law of Connecticut is still far be- 
| hind that of Iowa, Kansas, and many other 
Western States. If its provisions for married | 
women were reversed and applied to men, there 
would be a rebellion in the State within a | 
month. 








How mean a measure of success is money! | 
It is noteworthy, says a London paper, that | 
despite Mr. Mill’s eminence in the world of lit- | 
erature and the success he has had as an au- 
thor, he accumulated but a small sum by the 
| labors of his pen. His entire personal property 
| will not exceed, if it amount to, ten thousand | 
| pounds. Considering that he was a man of 
simple tastes and inexpensive habits, he died | 

much poorer than might have been expected. | 
| His step-daughter, Miss Helen Taylor, inherits | 
| allhis property. With an attention to business | 
and a consideration for contingencies, of the | 
most practical kind, he executed no less than | 
three wills, providing for the three possibili- 
ties—first, of Miss Taylor dying before him ; | 
second, of their both dying at the same time | 
| in a railway accident or through any other cas- 
| ualty; and third, in the event of his dying first. 











The criticism of Judge Hunt by a portion of 
the newspaper press, because in the trial of 
Miss Anthony he refused to submit any question 
of fact to the jury, and directed them to render | 
| a pro forma verdict of guilty, strikes the /nde- 
pendent as not well founded. It says: 

“The facts alleged in the indictment were con- | 
ceded by the defense, and hence there was no | 
question of fact to be submitted to the jury. | 
‘The whole question was simply one of law, and | 
this it was the exclusive province of the court | 
to determine, 
she had voted, claimed the right to do so un- | 
der the Constitution of the United States. 
Judge Hunt decided thaf she had no such right 
and, there being no fact in dispute about which 
the jury could deliberate, he directed them to 
render a verdict of guilty without leaving their 
seats. We see in this nothing worthy of cen- 
sure. It is a common practice of courts in like 
circumstances, and has by the Court of Appeals 
of this State been decided to be a correct prac- 
tice. 


To which we reply, If this is a correct view, 
why should there have been any jury at all? 
The fact to be decided was theiltig ouuron 
cence of Miss Anthony. ‘The jury and not the 








Miss Anthony, admitting that | 


, NATION FOR WOM 


slavery conflict, when similar encroachments 


| were attempted by judges and resented by the 


public. 


From Hamburg and Bayreuth come advices 
that a sort of slave system has been established 
to a considerable extent{by employers of Cool- 
ies. One of these men, the report says, has 


| and has done more, probably, than any other | no less than eleven hundred Coolies at work 


under the superintendenve of thirty-six slave- 
drivers of the worst kind, armed with revolvers 
and whips. The Coolies have to work every 
day of the week trom morning till night, on an 
allowance of two pounds of rice a head per day. 
At night they all sleep in a stable, locked up 
and guarded by bulldogs. The employer is 
enormously wealthy. There are other Ger- 
mans who make millions by the sweat of their 
Coolies. One of these slaveholders is said to 
have buried thirty-six of these nnfurtunates ia 


| one year, and with diabolical malice to have 


cansed the bodies of several others, who in 
their despair had committed suicide by hang- 
ing, to be burned to ashes, in warning to the 
rest, as according to their faith there is no res- 
urrection of a body which hus been destroyed. 
So much for civilization in Europe in the aine- 
teenth century ! 


The correspondent of the NeW York Lveaiag 
Post says thac, The discussion, at the meeting 
of the alumni, of the question of admitting wom- 
en as students of Williams college excited much 
interest, and the debate was sharp and spirited. 
Professor Bascom, Mr. Martin J. Townsend 


}and David Dudley Field for their admission, 


and Mr. Erastus C. Benedict, the Rey. Mr. 
Corurie and the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng against, 
The vote was 2) ayes, 49 noes. The atlirma- 
tive are sure of winning “in the good time com- 
ing,” when reason shall take the place of prej- 
udice and the scales fall from the eyes darken- 
ed by the ignorance of centuries. Some of the 
outsiders say they cannot see why they should 
not send a sister with a brother to Williams 
College, where she can have the advantages of 
lectures and teaching with her brother. They 
don’t know why they should be sent to sepa- 
rate schools. This is a question that admits of 
much discussion, and is one that will be deba- 
ted in and out of Alumni meetings. Women 
who desire the best education for their sex have 
this consolation, that more is doing for the prop- 
er education of women in every department of 
learning than ever befure. And this is well, 
as it seems tome. Women are the teachers as 
well as the mothers of the race. And if our 
daughters can gain great advantages by being 
admitted to our colleges, why not admit them ? 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Health, Senuey, Life Sacused for Twene- 
ty-five Cents.<--All who use Buchanan's Care 


bolic Tvilet Soaps have beautiful aud pearly 
white complexions, for these soaps never fall to re 


move alleruptions. Different varieties of these soaps 

for laundry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and dis- 

infecting purposes. ww 
Children, begin wow to save your penuies, that 


when the long evenings come you can buy “ Avilude, 
or Game of Birds.” Lf your storekeeper has not got 
it, send seventy-five ceuts to West & Lee, Worcester, 
Mass,, aud it will be sent by mail, post paid. 
*“Avilude is a superior game."’"— Worcester Pallade 
um. yh—2t 


Davis’s Vegetable PaiueKiller, aiter a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 


| there have been many medical preparations brought 


before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 
pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced. 


It Can Never be Known! ! even to the most 


observing, without a breach of contidence, of which 
the inventor is incapable, who uses, for the purpose of 
concealing a natural blemish or the frosts of age, the 


celebrated preparation known as Cristadere’s Exe 
celsior Dye. This dye is guaranteed by the first 
analytical chemists of the United States, to contain 


| no ingredients deleterious to the hair. It is inustanta- 


neous in its operation, and the color produced is so 

ferfect a fac-simile of nature that detection is impos- 
sible. Sold everywhere. oY 
CLAVERACK, Columbia County, N.Y. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, Bulfalo, N. Y.—Dear Sir: 1 am 

sixty years of age, and have been afflicted with salt 

rheum in its worst form for a great many years, until 

accidentally | saw one of your books, which deseribed 


my case exactly. [bought your Golden Medical 
Discovery, and took two bottles and a half, aud was 


entirely cured) From my shoulders to my hands | 
was entirely covered with eruptions, also va face and 
body. i was likewise afflicted with rheunatism, se 
that I walked with great difficulty ,and that is entirely 
cured, May Giod spare you a long life to remain « 
blessing to mankind. With untold gratitudte, 

usy Mus. A. W. WittiaMs 





YOUNG LADIES 


Who are intending to pass the HARVARD EXAMLI- 
EN next year, or who think of 
entering Boston University, or other colleges, are in 
vited to consider the advantages of Cuausoy HALL 
SCHOOL, Which las sent young men to Harvard annu- 
ally for forty-live years, and has recently ease 
several young ladies for college. St duly 29 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed inthe finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 

E. S. BARTLETT, Parker House Bostwa. 

Oct. 2 yin 
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POETRY. 


REST. 


BY CHRISTINA RUSSETTI. 


“O earth, lie heavily upon her eyes, 

Seal her sweet eyes, weary of watching, earth, 
Lie close around her, leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies. 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from her hour of birth, 
With st illness that is almost paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silenc e more musical than any song, 

Even her very heart has ceased to stir; 

Until the morning of eternity 

Her rest shall not begin, nor end, but be, 

And when she wakes she will not think it long.”’ 


“CONSIDER THE LILIES, HOW THEY GROW!” 
BY REV, W. C. GANNETT. 


Air, “ Missionary Hymn.” 
He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air; 
He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 
We linger at the vigil 
With him who bent the knee 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee; 
And still the worship deepens 
And yuickens into new, 
As*rightening down the Ages 
God's secret tbrilleth through. 
O Toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the Man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel-plan. 
The flower-horizons open! 
The blossom vaster shows! 
We hear Thy wide worlds echo,— 
See how the lily grows! 
Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought; 
The races rise and cluster, 
Transfigurations fall, 
Man's chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 
= =—_—— — 


DER BABY. 
So help me gracious efery day 
I laugh me wild to see der vay 
My schmall young baby drie to play— 
Dot furny little baby. 
Vhen I look of dhem little toes, 
Und saw dat funny little nose, 
Und heard der vay dot rooster crows, bd 
I shmile like I vas grazy. 
Und ven I heard the reel nice vay 
Dhem peoples to my wife dhey say, 
“More like his father* every day,” 
I vas so broud like blazes, 
Sometimes dhere come a little schquall, 
Dot's vhen der vindy vind vill crawl 
Right in its leetle stchomack schimall, 
Dot's too bad for der baby. 
Dot makes him sing at night so achweet, 
Uud gorrybarris he must ead, 
Und [ must chumb shbry on my feet, 
To help dot leetle baby. 
He bulls my nose und kicks my hair, 
Und grawls me ofer everywhere, 
Und shlobbers me—vat do I care? 
Dot vas my small young baby. 
Around my head dot leetle arm 
Vas schquezin me 30 nice und varm— 
Oh! may dher never come some harm 
To dat schmall leetle baby. 
*Dot was me himself. 





A WOMAN AT THE BOTTOM OF IT, 


“To tell the truth,” said John Haviland, as 


he threw aside his evening paper and faced the 
little group in the parlor, “I am fast growing 
out of patience with this text—‘a woman at 
the bottom of it.’ It would be strange in this 
world, made up, as far as we are aware, of 
nothing but the two sexes, if a woman would 
not occasionally be found at the bottom of 
anything good! It is the injustice of the 
thing that makes me angry. Now there are 
hundreds ef us poor fellows who owe all we 
are, all we have, and all we can hope to be- 
come, in this world or the next, to the unsel- 
fish love of Woman.”’ 

The gentleman’s face was flushed, and he 
spoke very warmly and feelingly, so much so 
that bis wife, rocking her baby to sleep in the 
farther corner of the room, inquired: 

“But why should you care, John? It has 
always been so, and always will be so. We 
don’t think much about it now because we 
have been taught to expect it.” 

“But you should care! and you should fight 
for each other more than you do. There is 
one chapter in my life’s history that I have al- 
ways kept locked in my heart, but to-night I 
feel as if it were my duty to open it for your 
inspection; and I do it for the love of Woman 


—for the love of one woman who made me | 


what I am worthy to be, the husband of a 
good woman.’’ : 

“Why, John!” said Mrs. Haviland, softly 
appréaching—babe still held tight to her bo- 
som—“you absolutely frighten me.” 

“Let’s have the story,” said the rest of the 
group, certain that something good might be 
anticipated, and John commenced, at first a 


little timid, but gaining confidence as he pro- | 


ceeded. 
. “When I first came to New York, at the 


age of twelve years, to seek my fortune, I can , 


call myself a precocious chap without danger 
of being accused of an unusual degree of self- 


| appreciation. I was quick to learn everything, | 
the bad as well as the good. My employer | 


used profane language. I picked up the oaths | 
he dropped with a naturalness that surprised 
| even myself. The boys in the office all chew- | 
ed tobacco. This was a little the hardest job | 
| I ever attempted, but after two weeks of nau- | 
| sea and indescribabie stomach-wrencbings, I | 
came off victorious, and cuuld get away with | 
| my paper a day with the best of ’em. | 
| “True, every word of it,” continued the | 
speaker. 
“One afternoon | was sent with a note from | 
my employer to a house in the upper part of | 
the city. I hadn’t anything toread, but I had 
plenty of tobacco, and with that I proposed to | 
entertain myself during the two or three hours | 
I must spend in the passage. For some dis- | 
tance I did not notice who were beside me, | 
but by and by a lady said very softly and | 
pleasantly: ‘Would you please, little boy, be | 
more careful, I am going to a party this after- 
noon, and I should hate to have my dress 
spoiled.’ 
“T looked into her face. It was the sweet- | 
est face Lever saw. Pale, earnest and loving, | 
to my boyish heart it was the countenance of | 
an angel.”’ 
| “What in the world did you say ?” interrupt. | 
| ed Mrs. Haviland, her bright eyes filling with | 
tears, as she saw how the memory of this beau- | 
tiful woman affected her husband. 
“Say! There was very little I could say. I | 
think all I did for some time was to look. I, 
managed to dispose of the tobacco, however, | 
and wiped my mouth very carefully, all of | 
which I felt certain she saw and mentally | 
commented upon. 
‘“«*Have you a mother, little boy?’ she next | 
asked in the same low tone. | 
‘No ma’am,’ I answered, and I felt my | 
throat filling up, and I knew I must swallow 
mighty fast to keep from sobbing. 
“*You have a father, then, I suppose?’ she 
kept on. 
“*No ma’am, no father.’ 
“Brothers and sisters ?” 
“ ‘Neither, ma’am.’ 
“‘Then the little boy is all alone in the | 
world ?’ 
“All alone, ma’am.’ 
“*How long bas his mother been dead? | 
and the dear woman looked away from my | 
face, and waited till I could speak. 
“*T wo years,’ | answered. 
‘And you loved her?’ came next, 
“ ‘Dearly,’ was all I could say. 
“She was silent for a moment, and then said | 
so sweetly—oh! I shall never forget it— 
“*And what do you think your dear mother | 
would say—how do you think she would feel | 
—to know that her little boy was guilty of | 
such a disgusting habit as this?’ pointing to 
| my cheek where the telltale cud had vainly | 
tried to stand its ground. 
|; “‘I must leave now,’ she continued, ‘but | 
| bere is my card, and if you come to me most | 
| any evening, [ shall be glad to see you, and | 
perhaps we can be of service to each other.’ 
“She gave me her little gloved hand, ard to 
my dying day [ shall never forget the sensa- 
tion of that moment. I could not bear to part 
with hey; without her I felt that I could do 
nothing—with her I could grow to man’s es- 
tate—a man in the truest sense of the word. 
From that moment tobacco never passed my 
lips. 
Mas son as I could summon courage I call- 
| ed upon the lady. Well do I remember how 
my heart beat as | waited in the elegant par- 
| lor for her to come down; and how awkward 
| 1 felt as I followed my guide to her private | 
sitting-room. Here she got at every point of 
| my life, and before I bade. her good bye, it was | 
arranged that I should spend two evenings of | 
| each week at her house, and study on these | 
occasions just what she thought best. 

“No lover ever looked forward to meetings 
| with the mistress of his heart any more ar- 
dently than I did to these meetings with my | 
| friend. 
| “I grew careful of my personal appearance 
—careful of my conversation, and strove in 

every way to be worthy of this noble friend. | 
| ship. Two years passed in this delightful | 
| manner—two years that mademe. My friend | 
| not only attended to my studies, striving also | 
| all the while to sow the right kind of spiritual | 
| seed, but she procured me a business situa- | 
| tion with a particular friend of hers, where [ 

remain to this day. Nobody but God knows 
| what I owe this woman. During the last 
| three months of those two years, I noticed | 
| that she grew constantly pale and thin; she 

never was betrayed into speaking of herself. 
' Sometimes when I would ask her if she felt 
| worse than usual, she would reply: 
“Oh, no! Lam only a little tired—that is 
ail.’ 

“One evening she kept me by her sofa much 
| longer than was her custom, while she arrang- 

ed lessons, and laid out work enough it seem- | 
ed to me, for months. 

“«*Why so much to-night ?’ I inquired, con- 
; scious that my heart ached, and vaguely sus- | 
| pecting the cause. 

***Because, dear,’ she answered, ‘I do not 
| want you to come for the next week, and I 
| am anxious that you should have sufficient 
| work to anticipate, as well as to keep you busy. 
; | think I can trust you to be a good boy, 
| John ?” | 
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“I think you can, ma’am,’ I answered, al- 
most, sobbing. 
“If I should see your mother, my dear boy, 


before long, what shall I say to her for you?’ | 


“Then I knew all, and my grief knew no 


bounds. It is no use togo on. She died two | 


days after; and when I hear folks saying 
‘There’s a woman at the bottom of it,’ I feel 


like telling the whole world what a woman | 


did for me.””"—American Citizen, Lowell. 





A LITTLE STORY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


BY ELIZA.8PROAT TURNER, 


Once upon a time a crow and a blackbird 
stood on a fence rail, conversing. They stood, 
but that was their way of sitting, for they 
were quite at their ease. The blackbird look- 
ed gratefully up to the large relation who 
spoke to him so kindly; the crow, who wears 


Sunday clothes all the week, and couldn’t be | 


made more dignified, even with spectacles, 
spoke as follows: 


“You blackbirds are doubiless aware that 


we look upon you with tender admiration ; in 
fact, some have gone so far as to consider the 
blackbird heaven’s first best gift to the crow.’’ 

“First, best gift—how pretty!” said the 


blackbird; and be straightway made itintoa = 


little song. 
“That’s right,” said the crow; “I am pleas- 


ed with you; we don’t sing ourselves, because | 
—becaw—caw—” here he set his head on one | 


side, and stopped to ponder. 

“Because you can’t?” suggested the black- 
bird, respectfully. 

“Not at all,” said the crow; “it’s becaw—in 
fact, it’s a question of spheres. Our sphere, 


you observe, is the world; for instance, we | 
see to the weather, and preside over corn- | 


plantings, and hold conventions, and contin- 
ually prepare new theorems concerning that 
still unfathomed mystery; but why oppress 
with these ponderous themes a little simple 
songster!’’ 


“But you would perhaps explain,’’ said the 
blackbird, with deference. 


“TI refer to the question—the question of 
this and preceding ages, why men, when they 
have prepared usa field of corn, end by stretch- 


| ing unmeaning lines across it, and even erect 


strange beings, with spreading arms, in the 
midst? These things do not help us; on the 
contrary, they are unpleasautly bewildering. 


Why, then ?—I never shali rest until L find | 


out why.” 

—_ comes of your logical mind,” said 
the blackbird. 

“Tam pleased with you,” said the crow, 
and getting down from the fence, he stepped 
about on ihe ground ina highly superior man- 
ner. 

“How distinguished!” thought the black- 
bird. “And we, sir?” 

“You? oh-haw. We do all these things, 
and you sing to us while we are doing them. 
You've no idea how iuspiring itis tous, when 
we are engaged in these important matters, 
to know that you are sympathizing at a dis- 
tance, suiting your nice little tunes to all our 
changes, and setting, so to speak, our lives to 
music. Haw!” 

“Oh, how sweet!” said the blakbird, begin- 
ning at once to whistle it. “But suppose,’’ 
he suggested, “just suppose, you know, that 
some of us didn’t like singing, or wished to 
try those other ways of living ?” 

‘*That wouldn’t do at all,” said the crow, 
coming back. “You must be fond of singing. 
A crow without a blackbird to ameliorate 
him? It might subvert the unities. Haw!” 


“Still, if we should,” said the blackbird, | 


with timid persistence. 


“Then,” said the crew, severely, “you | 


would lose your influence;” and again he got 
down from the fence, and stepped about. 


“Dear, dear,” said the little one, trembling, | 


“Dll never doit. Please, sir, what is influ- 
ence ?”’ 
‘Influence, my child, is that beautiful—haw ! 


that indescribable—caw! In short, it means 


that if you only take pains to find out what | 
we like to co, you can almost always sovuthe 


us into doing it. But, whatever you may 
think of our doings, always remember that 
our high-toned natures cannot brook censure, 
and that the only way to preserve your influ- 
ence is to meet us with a song.” 


“L'il try to remember,” the blackbird said, | 


and they parted, 
The next day Jack and Jenny Blackbird 
were happy, feeding their very first brood. 
“There’s a shoulder for you,” said Jenny. 


“Sweet, sweet, spread out your wings. I | 
| 


think they'll fly by to-morrow.” 
“I consider this areally remarkable mouth,”’ 
said Jacky, dropping a worm init. “I don’t 


see why, with our sccial advantages, we 


couldu’t train them to be almost equal to 
crows. i’m sure our cousin will visit us. 


And he says if we want to keep cn good terms | 


we must always meet him witha song, and be 


constantly careful pot to lose our influence.’’ | 


“‘What’s that?” said Jenny. “Do see how 
he balances! 
row.” 


“I don’t know exyctly; but we keep it by 


letting them have th ‘ir own way, and espec- | 


ially by singing; anv: if we lose it, they'll be 
sure to despise us,” 


“You don’t say so!” said Jenny. ‘That we 


He’ll certainly fly by to-mor- | 


, For something suddenly swooped down 
| into the nest, and carried off the fledgeling iu 
| its talons. 

| “Oh, cousin,” cried Jacky, “you’ve made a 
mistake—you’ve got our eldest child!” 

“Yes, I'm quite fond of them,” said the large 
cousin, affably. ‘*What a nice little pair you 
are! But why don’t you sing? As I told 
you, we always expect to be met with asong.” 

“But you’ve got our child,” screamed Jen- 
| ny: “Oh, you're hurting him!” 

“I won’t burt him more than I must,” said 
| the crow, considerately. ‘But, pardon me if 
'L notice—haw! an absence of that serene 

cheerfulness which ought to be a distinguish- 
ing blackbird trait. What, still no music? 
| Then I begin to suspect—” 
| ‘Let us try our influence,’ gasped Jacky; 
i “perbaps it may seften him.”’ And they be- 
gan to sing a wavering song. 

“How improving that is!” said the crow, 
with a claw suspended, “Really there was 
one instant when I felt so exalted that I was 
on the point of the putting the morsel back in 
the nest. If it hadn’t been quite so juicy. | 
However, may be I won’t come back for more.” 

“Still let us sing,” said the parents; “if we 

lose our influence he willeat them all.’’) And 
while he was picking the little hones, they , 
| sang until their voices failed with anguish, 
' Soon their large cousin left, but next day ha 
returned. 

“TI regret,” he remarked, “that you failed to 
| bring we more fully under your influence. A | 
| little more would have done it. But I feel as- 
| sured that the sight of so much patience and 
| humility will have an indirectly exalting ef- | 
fect on my nature.” And he clawed out | 
another birdling. 

“Oh, cousin, don’t!’ cried the parents, no 
longer singing. “Don't take our children! 
| don’t make us so unhappy!” 
| “There is somethin quite amiss here,’ 
| said the crow, with displeasure. *'Biackbirds 

waiting and expostulating—proclaiming them- 
| selves unhappy in their relations with us? 
' Why, that is as much as to say that we do 
impolitic in them to 


| 


wrong! And how 
scream away the sweetness of that voice which 
is their only charm. I declare they look so 
dowdy with their wings ali drooping, that I 
fee! no compunetion at all in inconveniencing 
such creatures.”” And he tweaked the second 
head with added gusto, 
“Cruel, ernel!’ cried Jacky. . 

screamed Jenny, and 


“Wretch and robber! 
they flew to and fro, and pecked him with 
their beaks, 

“Oh, very well,” said the crow, retiring with 
his dinner. ‘If youstep from your sphere, 
and attempt to fight your own battles, you 
may take the consequences. Look for me to- 
morrow.” 

But between that day and the morrow | 
another thing bappened. ‘The parent birds, | 
grown reckless, abandoned music, and took , 
to holding conventions. Far and near were | 
heard the flutter of wings, and the sound of 
blackbirds’ voices, not practicing tunes, but 
joining in eager discussion and lamentatfon. 

“Strange,” said the crow, “that these crea- 

/ tures will make themselves so unpleasing to 
us! If there’s anything in this world I find 
offensive to all my finer feelings, it’s a black- 

| bird convention. When blackbirds so far for- 
| get themselves, they must expect that crows 
| will give them trouble,” aud he started to get 
| his third dinner. 

But, lo and behold! the nest was already 
surrounded by friends and relations, who 
swarmed about him, and with untuneful cries 
and ungentle beaks convinced him of bis error. 

“TL knew what would happen,” said the crow, 

as he sailed away disheveled and dinnerless; 

| “you have disgusted me; now you have lost 


your influence forever.” 
Moral; but they saved their other three 
| children. 


om 


A LITTLE PLAIN TALK. 


The article “To Women Ouly,” printed 
comment. We copied it because it is sensible 
and true. 

It ig said that low-necked dresses are com- 
ing iuto fashion again, but, as a rule, those 
who move in the best circles do not wear 
them. Thereisa certain class of women in 
| every town who always go to extremes in fol- 
| lowing the fashions, and generally they pride 
themselves more on their busts than ou their 
brains. 
the attention of those men who care little for 
| the immortal partof a woman. It is flesh that 


wilderness of sensuality. ‘They oppore every 
kind of social reform, aud they see no wrong 
in iniquity until it is proposed to abolish it, 
| then they ery “unclean.” ‘They help to fill 
houses with sin and shame, and then protest 
against investigation and reform. 

It is undoubtedly true that the real source 
of nearly all the sickness aud misery in society 
is sensuality. Men and women know this, 
| but they think to fool each other by talking 
| about rheumatism» consumption, liver com 
plaint, heart disease aud the like. 

those who complain of a cruel providence are 
| really blasphemers. There is hardly a family 
| in the country without a diseased member, 


last week, seems to have created considerable 


Their chief ambition is to attract | 


they worship, and their inner life is one vast | 


Half of | 


' and catch cold, for which they are whipped 
| and sent to bed; but their elderly teachers 
| have no apologies to make for their own weak 
backs and shuffling limts. Men deceive the 
boys, women deceive the girls, and to-day 
society is one stupendous sham of corsets, pad- 
ding, liver complaint and lies. 

But there are too many books for this to 
last always. People are learning to respect 
themselves, and the day is not distant when a 
woman will no more show her bosom at an 
evening party than she would inchurch. Wo- 
men are just beginning to discover that they 
have a soul as well as a negro, and that it is 
of more value than flesh which rots. They 
are learning, too, that while men seem pleased 


| 


| with their semi-nude exhibitions, they think 


far more of them when they refuse to become 
public property. It is true that men have 
made woman a slave: it is true that they 
traffic in her soul and body; and it is painful- 
ly true that she has blindly walked into their 
nets, and scoffed at those who have tried to 
save her. 

But a man even in his lowest estate shows 
some regard for himself, though he selfishly 
anc meanly stands back and thrusts his vie- 
tim into hell. It is he who makes naked 
images of women and parades*them in 
public places, Itis he who fills art galleries 
and palaces with pictures representing nude 


| women in every conceivable attitude, taking 


care to keep his own sex well draped. Who 
ever heard of a woman running a concert 
saloon fullof half-dressed men; what man hav- 
ing the breath of God in his nostrils could be 
hired to display his nakedness brazenly and 
wantonly before acellar window night after 
night? Where are the men whocan be kept in 
a house of prostitution from year to year, with 
a woman at the head of it. They would not 
submit to such a life of degradation. A 
thousand men might be seduced, but they 
could never be forced to live in a gilded hell, 
But woman submits to these conditions he- 
cause for thousands of years her body has been 
on exhibition. Her mother and her mother’s 
mother have been tanght that to win a man’s 
love she must be his slave. The laziest old 
Turk that evar walked a harem is a fair re- 
presentative of many of our American gen- 
tlemen. He takes precious care of his own 
infamous careass, but every woman who ex- 
pects to find favor in his eyes must give him 


_ absolute control of her body and soul, 


One can searcely find ten men to-day who 
will converse with each other ten minutes 
without telling disreputable stories at the ex- 
pense of some woman, The pictures which 
the average collese graduate carries about for 
the benefit of his triends show that the all- 
absorbing thought is the woman of flesh, 
Women understand these things, and the 
weak and vain are not slow to profit by it. 
The unprincipied, well developed woman cares 
nothing for virtue nor intellect. She knows 
full well that her arms and shoulders will con- 
quer; they are her stock in trade. 

In all nations and in all Ages men’s ideas 
of women have been the index of their mo- 
rality. When Rome, Pompeii and Babylon 
reachei the last stages of infamy, a woman's 
virtue was ‘‘no more than thistle down.’ 
Most of the pictures and statuary which have 
been found in the ruins of the ancient cities 
are unfit for the eyes of any human being. 

During the hight of the Tammany corrup- 
tion in New York City, when Tweed and his 
satellites were feasting the poor to hide their 
iniquity, the leading members of the ring had 
their mistresses and houses of assignation, 


| and then it was that women prominent in 
‘the church and benevolent work, flocked 


around them, and atiended their balls, and 
enthusiastically displayed themselves on every 
public oecasion. In the private office of the 
Mayor, and direcily over his private desk, 
almost touching it, bung a large picture of a 
half-naked, voluptuous woman, crouching on 
the canvas toward the occupant of the 
Mayor’s chair. This was the fountain of his 
inspiration, and it is no wonder that the wives 
and daughters of such men learned their les- 
' sons well. 

But after all it must be admitted that these 
awful sacrifices which women make for men,* 
are additional proofs of their goodness at 
heart. There is no other being will do so 
much and suffer solongas a woman. She is 
patient, and loving, and gracious, as no man 
can be, and it is a withering shame tbat hus- 
bands and fathers do not Lelp her to rise into 
the purity and strengsh of real womanhood, 
| justead of dragging her down to the flesh and 


the grave.—Grecey Colorado Ti ihune. 
| = —_———_ — 
WOMAN AS AN ORATOR. 
! ——— 
| At the Rhetorical Prize Exhibition of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, 
| last month, the great contest of the evening 


} 


was for the prize for Oration. George E. 
Scrimger and Miss Kate B. Ross Were the con- 
testants. 

| Mr. Scrimger delivered an oration on the 

| “Conservation of Force.” In matter this was 

one of the finest literary productions we have 
ever listened to. In delivery it was also fine, 
but there was an occasional indistinctness of 
pronunciation, that detracted somewhat from 
the general excellence of the effect. Yet when 


couldn’t endure. Ah, heaven above, what’s | who might have been well had he or she been | Mr. Scrimger closed the involuntary though 


this ?” 


simply virtuous. Children run in the rain 


| of all was, that his contestant must prove 
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something far more than ordinarily excellent | 


to win from him the prize. 
The subject chosen by Miss Ross, “Golden 


Deeds,’’ was one peculiarly adapted to the | 


display of the beautiful in thought and lan- 
guage. Of fine figure, a clear, finely modu- 
Jated voice, under perfect control, and a self- 
possession that spoke of an entire absence of 
the feeling of restraint, Miss Ross speedily 


-aused her listeners to revise their opinions | z ‘ . ‘ 
— an I | to be very careful of the health of their wives. 
and tone them down to a feeling of doubt as to | 


which contestant would come out ahead. 
Judged purely as a literary production, the 
oration of Mr. Scrimger was the best, but 
taking into consideration the various points 
upon which the committee passed judgment, 
and we think all will endorse the decision ar- 


rived at. Itis seldom that two contestants for 


oratorical honors are so evenly matched, and | 


the figures of the judges, which are given be- 


low, show that a straw could have turned the | 


scale, and that in the case of Mr. Scrimger, 
his defeat was so uncertain as to wear all the 
marks of a victory. 


| 
| 


During the singing of a glee, “When the | 


morning freshly breaking,” the judges cast 


their ballots, and the decision was as follows, 


the scale ranging from 50 to 100. 
Kate B. Ross, 1 1-9. 


ieo. E. Seri ar, 90 6-9. . 
Geo. EF. Scrimger, 99 6 | manity could hardly go forward in better order 


est and divinest institution on earth. Schlegel 
says that wide-spread social disorders and 


| Fifth—We shall also recommend that the 
proprietors of foundries, factories and other 


convulsions are generally preceded by the de- | industrial establishments employing mechanics 


cay and dissolution of domestic relations. 


Would the man and woman separate, if they | 


were the only inhabitants of this planet? To 


each other, by the holiest vow which souls | 
can make, they are the only ones on earth, | 


till death, or some state of things equivalent 
to death, shall putthem asunder. The priests 
of the Greek Church are forbidden to marry 
a second time; as a consequence they are said 


Sometimes the woman carries a point against 
her husband by sitting on the stone door-step 
and threatening to catch cold. That brings 
him to terms. 


Those who advocate free divorce honestly | 


claim to do it in the interest of morality and 
purity. ‘They would put marriage on high 
grounds by dissolving all bonds except those 
of ideal love—pure and noble love. But the 
theory leaves out of sight the facts of human 
nature, the force of homan passion, and the 
defects of both menand women. For if none 
may rightfully live together except those who 
are well-organized, high-minded and _ right- 
hearted—and what others can be perfectly 
suited and harmoniously united ?—then nine 


hundred and ninety-nine in every thousand | 


must part. They must part, too, without any 
reasonable probability of doing better by a 


second re-selection; for the same personal im- | 


perfections would mar the second, third or 
twentieth. Probably, if all the marriages of 
the world were dissolved to-night by a decree 
of universal divorce, this grand dance of hu- 


Rev. Dr. Davies then presented the prizes to | than by a re-selection mostly of the same 
the successful contestant, consisting of afinely | partners. 


bound copy of Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 
The Bloomington Daily Leader says that : 


My message is that most of these imperfect 
marriages can be improved if the parties have 
character and honesty enough to keep their 
engagements—if they will set themselves to 


“Taken as a whole, this was probably one of | it in the spirit of their wedding vow. Only 


the most meritorious Prize Exhibitions the 
University has ever had. The score was so 


let us take each other not for better or worse, 
but for better and better. And for the broad- 
er social aspects of the question, we must re- 


close in all cases that even the defeated con- | Jy Jess on legislation than on the progress of 


testants can console themselves with the 
thought that, though defeated, it has been 


without the disgrace which sometimes is the | 
characteristic of such occasions.” 





CHARLES G. AMES ON DIVORCE. 


intelligence, general culture, the moral up- 
lifting of our.common life, and the wiser 
guidance of our young people by wholesome 
instruction and better example at home. 

You know how little marriage means to 
savages; but would it be wise or well for the 


| missionaries to attempt its correction by break- 


| ing up the existing order? No; they see that 


two races. 

Sixth—We shall encourage, by every means 
in our power, the colored citizens in the rural 
districts, to become the proprietors of the soil, 
thus enhancing the value of lands and adding 
| to the productiveness of the State, while it 
| willcreate a political conservatism, which is 
the offspring of proprietorship; and we turther- 
more recommend to all land proprietors of our 


' or workmen make no distinction between the 
! 


j 


State, the policy of considering the question | 


of breaking up the same into small farms, in 
order that our colored citizens and white im- 
| migrants may become successful farmers and 
cultivators of the soil. 





HUMOROTS. 


Strange yet true—the mouths of rivers are 
always larger than their heads. 

Smith says, that during his late sea sick- 
ness, he was a very retched being. 

Little fish have a good notion as to the 
commencing of life: they always begin on a 
smali scale. 

Can a gentleman who sees a young lady 
home under an umbrella be fily designated a 
rain beau ? 

“Let go that jib—let go that jib, quick!” 
shouted the captain of a down east sloop, toa 
raw hand in a squall. “1 ‘aint touching yer 
old jib!” replied Jonathan indignantly, as he 
jammed his fists deeper into his trouserloons. 

A captain finding an Irish boy, during the 
middle watch, frying some ham and eggs he 
had stolen trom the ship’s stores, called out to 
him, “You lubber, you, 1’! have none of that.” 
“Faith, captain, I’ve none for ye,” said the 
lad. 





Several Irishmen were disputing one day 
about the invincibility of their respective per- 
sons, when one of them remarked, ‘Faith, 
I'm a brick.” “And indade I'm a bricklayer,” 
said another, giving the first speaker a blow 
that brought him to the ground. 

“What are you about, my dear?’’ said a 
grandmother to a little boy, who was idling 
about the room and casting furtive glances at 
a gentleman who was paying a visit. “I am 
trying, grandma, to steal papa’s hat out of the 
room without letting the gentleman see it; 





In his lecture on “Marriage,” Mr. Ames these low, erude, brutal relations are the best | for papa wants him to think he’s out.” 


speaks as follows: 

Almost every marriage is improvable. In 
a majority of what are called unhappy mar- 
riages, there is a better remedy than separa- 
tion, if the parties could bring themselves to 
try it. A brilliant New York editor (Tilton) 
says: “Marriage without love is a sin, to be) 
repented of and put away.” Plausible, but is | 
it sensible’ “The plowing of the wicked is 
sin,” but the thing to be repented of and put 
away is not the plowing but the wickedness, 
Ali bumen relationships without love are dis- 
orderly and sinful. ‘To be a husband without | 
love is a sin of the same kind as to be a par- 
ent without tenderness, a neighbor without | 


possible for such a people; and they expect 


| to improve marriage only by improving the 


whole qnality of life. It is precisely the same 
in our own semi-barbarous society. There 
must be imperfect marriages or none. Fami- 
lies must be built up with such material as 


Providence haso'; hand—such men and wo- | 


mien as humanity produces; the men often 


| coarse and vulgar, the women often frivolous, 

shaLow and capricious; the men selfish and | 
| hard, the women selfish and soft. 
| Eliot makes one of her fernale characters say, 
i “I know women 


As George 


are fools: 
made ’em to match the men.” 


——— 


kindness, a citizen without public spirit. | NORTHERN CONSERVATIVES AND SOUTH- 


What tien, must a man abandon his children, | 
forsake his neighborhood, and quit the coun 
try? No more should he desert his wife on 
the plea that he does not love her. Let him 
stay where he is, and see what can be done 
toward putting things ou a better footing; let 
him remind himself of the vested rights 
created by his own act; let bim consider how 
far his own selfisiiness, hisown curable infirm 
ities and faults, are the cause of conjugal 
infelicity. This is not mere theory. 
Among the better sort of people, the happiest 
years of wedded life are not the first years 
Their marriage grows: grows more real and 
satisfacipry ; grows less superficial and more 
spiritual. Itis like a religious experience; 
nay, it isa religious experience in which souls 
pags through struggle to peace. 

b a class of cases separation is right and 
necessary. It is too loose and vague to say that 
“incompatibility” is a sufficient ground for | 
divorce. There are all degrees of incompati- 
bility, and nearly every union is marred by 
some degree of it. But where this incompati- 
bility is deep-seated, radical and incurable, so 
that neither can be to the other more than a 
dog is to a cat or a bird to a beast; where one 
party proves hopelessly lost in loathsome per- 
sonal vices;—where one party is persistently 
faithless to all that is meant by marriage ;— 
where all means of coming into kindly rela- 
tions have been thoroughly tried and have 
thoroughly failed; and where the yoke is a/ 
chronic agouy and a disqualification for all | 
life; in such cases I think it isan awful crime | 
uot to separate. But this will not often hap- 
pen, unless ove party or the other has fallen 
very low. Not for light reasons—not in| 
haste, even for heavy reasons—should law, | 
public opinion, or private practice consent to 
the destruction of a household ounce formed. 
The talk of divorce whenever there is diffi- | 
culty, is like sending for the grave-digger | 
whenever there is sickness. 
up even when the doctor says “no hope; we 
send for other doctors; we fan the last spark ; 
and when all is over, we place a hand on the 
still heart aud ask if its warmth must forever 
depart. Nor do we then hasten to bury, till 
the dead threatens pestilence to the living. 
ln this spirit we must treat the disorders to 
which the married state 
grudging no pains by which harmony might 
be restored; welcoming every symptom of 
convalescence; saying aud doiug nothing to 
aggravate or irritate: hoping against hope to | 
the last; never so much as alluding to a fatal 
termination till the last throb of mutual in- 


ERN LIBERALS. 


The Libera’ Christian not only opposes the 


co-education of the sexes, but the co-educa- 
| tion of the races also, 


It says: 

We do not share the desire expressed by 
many earnest friends of the blacks, that all 
the schools of the South should be mixed. We 
think it wiser that the blacks should have their 


| own high schools and colleges, taught, as soon 


as may be, by their own color. In Washing 
ton we visited a high school, in which the prin- 
cipals of both departments were colored—the 


head-master being a graduate of Harvard? and | 
| the lady principal a Boston woman of color. | 
that equality will not be | 
| reached until such distinctions are abolished— | 


It may be said 
aremark much in the spirit which bases the 
equality of the sexes upon co-education or 
identity of occupations. But we cannot help 
thinking that distinctions as patent and pro- 
found as those of sex and race demand some 
recognition and difference in training. 
equality of the blacks and whites will not be 
favored by intermarriage, nor by co-education, 
while equal rights at the polls, in the hotels 
and public vehicles, and in the pursuits of life, 
we hold to be essential. We think the blacks 
entitled to every privilege of the whites, but 
we do not think either whites or blacks favored 
when the two races are confounded or forced 


together by the compulsory leveling of the | 
distinctions that separate them, without giv- 


ing either auy other preference than tastes, 


talents and providential peculiarities provide 


In refreshing contrast with the above are the 


Resolved: That we shall advocate by speech, 


We do not give | bY pen and deed the equal and impartial ex- 
| ercise by every citizen of Louisiana, of every 
civil aud political right guaranteed by the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, and 


y the laws of honor, brotherhood and fair 


dealing. 


Resolved: That we maintain and advocate 


the right ot every citizen of Louisiana, and of 
is always liable; | the United States, to trequent at will all places 

of public resurt, and to travel at will on all | — 
Vehicles of public conveyance upon terms of 
perfect equality with any and every citizen. 
And we pledge ourselves as far as our counsel 
and example may do to make this right a live 
and practical right; and, that there may be 


terest has ceased, and the moral health of 2° ™sunderstanding of our views on this point 


household and community command to bury | 
the dead marriage outof sight. 
Sometimes it is said that between man and 


we declare— 


First—We shall recommend to the proprie- 


tors of all places of licensed public resort in 


man, the best thing Wat cau happen isa man- | tHe State of Louisiana, the evening of said 


slaughter—a justifiable homicide, done in self 
defense. So between man and wife, there are 
cases in which a divorce is the best thing pos- 
sible. But in proportion as society feels the 


| 


places to the patrunage of both races inhabit- 
ing our Stute. 


Second—we shall further recommend all 


railroads, steamboats and other public convey- 


sauctity of human life, it shudders at even: #2¢es to pursue the same policy. 


necessary acts of bloodshed; and in propor- 
tion as itis sensible of the sanctity of mar- 


of divorce. 

The state of opinion which makes divorce an 
easy trifle must also cheapen the general es- 
timate of marriage, vulgarize our intersexual 
sentiments, look lightly on adulteries, and so 
undermine the family—the foundation of pri- 
vate happiness, the guardian of personal vir- 


Third—We shall further recommend that all 


banks, iusurance offices and other public cor- 
riage, it will shudder at even necessary cases | POFMtions recognize and concede to our colored | 

fellow citizens, where they are stockholders in 
such institutions, the right of being represent- 
ed in the direction thereot. 


Fourth—We shall further recommend that 


the Almighty | 


resolutions lately adopted by the white inhab- | 
| itants of Louisiana, reported by the ex-rebel 
| General Beauregard, as follows : 


Washington Irving, once when picking up 
; an apple under a tree in his own orchard, 
| was accosted by an urchin of the neighbor- 
hood, who, not recognizing him as the propri- 
etor, offered to show him a tree where he 
could “get some better apples than those.” 
“But,” said the boy,’’ “we must take care 
| the old man doesn’t see us.” “I went with 
| him,” said Irving, “and we stole a dozen of 
my own apples.” 

Secretary Robeson is noted for quick-witted 
replies. The other evening at the President's 
levee, while talking with one lady the Secreta- 
ry stepped on the train of another behind him, 
The wearer of the train feeling herself fasten- 
ed to the spot, turned, but noticing that the 
gentleman was immovable, said, “I beg par- 
don, Mr. Secretary, you are standing on my 
| train.” 


draw a mortal from the skies, 1 have pinned 
an angel to the earth.” 

Oh, Mr. Secretary,’ exclaimed the lady, 
“please step on my train again. I want to be 
an angel, and I’d rather not move.” 








Popular New Music Books, 
For the Coming Musical Season. 
THE STANDARD. Emerson and Palmer $1.50 
Unexcelled as a Collection of Church Music. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, Perkins & Bent- 


| The Newest and Freshest of Sabbath Sghool 


Song Books. 


The | CHEERFUL VOICES. L.0. Emerson. 


| Very beautiful Schoo! Song Book, 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 

| All the best Strauss Music, 

| ORGAN AT HOME. Por Reed Organs. 

| 200 most attractive pieces. 

| CLARKE’sS DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS, 


2.50 


For Reed Organs, Piano and Violin. 
EMERSON’S CHANTS and RESPONSES. 
; 1.00 
DR. STREETER’S VOICE BUILDING. 
1.50 
Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 
July 26 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England t 
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no distinciion shall exist among the citizens of | 
Louisiana in any of our public schools or State | 
institutions of instruction, supported by the 


tue, and the pillar of public order—the dear- | 5t#te or parishes. 


sell their fine steel engraving of our late President 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's JouRNAL Otlice 
July 27. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lowe: 


floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan.4 ly 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STA'TIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making. 
Decaicomania 
Frenchand English Note Paper and Encelopes, In- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


March 15 tJan "7 


Johann Strauss. 2.50 | 
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S955,000 
IN CASH GIFTS 


Te be distributed by the 


MERCANTILE PRIZE ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK. 
Daily Drawings !!! 
A PRIZE FOR EVERY TICKET! 


l cash gift ....... $1,000 75 cash giftsea..... S100 
“ 


6 cash gifts ea... 50,000300 lee a. 500 
2 ” e 25,000,200 “ © soe 
20 “ “ 5,000 550 id © cove 100 





400 Gold Watches ......-..00+-.0+ 
275 sewing Machine ° 
75 Elegant Pianos each 250 to 700 
i) 6 ¥ elodeons * 0 to 200 
Cash Gifts, Sliver Ware, etc., valued at $1,500,000 
A chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25 cts. 
Tickets describing Prizes a’e sEALED in envelopes 
and well mixed. On receipt of 26 cents a SEALED 
TICKET is drawn without choice, and sent by mail to 
any address, The prize named upon it will be deliv- 
ered to the ticket holder on payment of ONE DOLLAR. 
Prizes are immediately sent to any address by express 
or return mail. 
You will know what your prize is before you pay 


«+++. 875 to DO 
. Htoms 


for it, Any prize exchauged for another of the same | 
value. No blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 


Optnions OF THE Prese.—Fair dealing can be re- 
lied on.—N. Y. Herald, Aug. 22. A genuine distri- 
bution.— World, Sept. 4. Not one of the humbugs of 
the T— Weekly Tribune, July 7 
ral satisfaction.—S/aats Zeartung, Aug 5. 

Rererences, —By kind permission we refer to the 
following: Franklin 8. Lane, Louisville, drew $13,009, 
Miss Hattie Banker, Charleston, 89000. Mrs. Louisa 
T. Blake, St. Paul, Piano, $700, Samuel V. Ray- 
mond, Boston, 855). Eugene P. Brackett, Pittsburg, 
Watch, $300. Mixs Annie Osgood, New Orleans, 
$5000, Emory L Pratt, Columbus, Ohio, $7000, 

One Casn Grrr in every package of 150 tickets 
guaranteed, 5 tickets for $1.00; 11 for $2.00; 25 for 
$3.00; 50 for $5.00; 150 for $15.00. 

Agents wanted, to whom we offer liberal induce- 
m nts and guarantee satisfaction. 

Address 


FRITZ A. SMYTH & CO., 


102 NASSAU &CREET. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 rattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
. OFFICES: 
264 Washington Street ° ° Boston. 
1844 Washington Street e Highlands, 
7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. 


Galen Street Watertown. 
332 Broadway. . ° : So. Boston. 
Sept. 3. ly 


THE BEST WORK 


Secretary Robeson turned instantly, and re- | cy jesued on the searing end training of ehiléres. 
plied, “Though I may not have the power to | p 


rice by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for cable of con- 


tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 


July 5 






For both the 
FAMILY 


and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 


Address 


“DOMESTIC” S.....Co.. New York. 


ALL SEEKING 





ary OF 


Ss’ 
yi, 3 ‘i 
“rtising Hand ®°° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincuLation Rates, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newepaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 2 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Vleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E 





P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTI, 39 & 41 West 26th | 


Street, New York City. ‘The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 89 West 26th Street, New York. 


$5to$2 of working people, of either sex, 


young or old, make more money at work for us it 
their spare moments, or all the time,than at any 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 


They give gene- | 


| the City Dispensaries. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


ew and elegant designs = gery variety and style of 
finish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
ond 
© Patent Keclining 


CHAIRS. 





4 





The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
‘ . _ . 

English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
WAREROOMS, 
| 27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 


| STRF “TS, Boston. 
| Factory East Cav ridge. 


6m 


———p 





| HAGAN?S 





Magnolia Balm 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 


feltatonce. It does away with the Fiushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spote. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentile but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Depo& 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. 
63 Park Place, New York. 
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It has Rabber between the Wooden Springs 
New Attachiooat tu [ubs, sdapting Itself to erery 


Curts 
A Folding Apren or Guide, to prevent the ciother 


g luck tiie the tub 


‘la thal Gu Gol ‘Leow out of gear in pase 


} tny large articles. 
iT EXCELS ANY WRINGE®R 
Othe red the Pub'io 


The Dniproved Usivens.t ts recommended as -upe 
rier toull others (5 Ue duerucn dgriculturist, Watch 
man and Reflector, ( vag qatwnalist and the reli goow 
and agricultural papers all over the country, 


“The UNIVERSAL Is warcraatedthe beat 
GhO. H. MOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


C9" Wriugers of ail kinds repaired. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
oF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 125 and 12% Second Avenue, corner 
Saw Street, 
NicweVOorRtk, 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ano 
They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New Vork Clty 
ly Jan. 3 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar aud Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
ac., also National, State, and County Officers, Cit 


| Government, Sessions of Courts, anda full and cor- 


rect 

BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 

&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 

and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 


by 

. SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 866 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 
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THE SHAME OF ST. LOUIS. 


Eprrons JovurNaAL:—Permit me, through 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, to give some account 
of the origin and effects of the Social Evil Law 
in St Louis. You ask “Who is this Mr, Cur- 
rie, who is so much in favor of the law which 
legalizes prostitution?’ I do not know Mr. 
Carrie personally, only kpow him as the God- 
father uf the outrageous law in question. The 
authors of the law were a former board of Po- 
lice Commissioners, foremost among whom 
was one Ferdinand Meyers, who conceived the 
brilliant idea of reducing the taxes of the city 
by licensing these outcasts of society and of ob- 
taining from them a sum of money to replete 
the elty treasury. This was some time in the 
Fali of ’69—"70. 

The law was put through the Council with 
but little discussion, and the public was wholly 
ignorant of the curse that was to be foisted 
upon them. Had they known of it, I firmly 
believe it never could have been done; but 
done it was, and only four members of the 
Council voted against it. 

Then Mayor Cole, a prominent member of 
the Baptist church, was besouglt by one of | 
the four who voted against the measure, to 
veto the bill. Buthe would not do so, and he 
ought to have his part of the shame of the 
curse and disgrace that now rest upon the city. | 


For the first few months, the money was | 
paid into the treasury of the city. Then the 
eyes of some of the people were opened, and a 
number of articles were written for the papers. 
Public attention was directed to the effects of 
the measure, and then a provision was made | 
by its advocates, by which the money derived 
from the license system should purport to be 
used for humane and philanthropic ends. 

Now, a great cry is made over the benefits 
and the sanitary effects of a hospital and a 
reformatory. This is done to blind the eyes 
of those who will not take the trouble to ex- | 
amine for themselves. I say, ouly purports to 
be for philanthropic ends; fur proof of which, 
I will refer you to the closing lines of a minor- 
ity report made by Alderman Haggerty, which | 
you will find before I close this communica- 
tion. Statistics show that $1000, per week, ! 
was often the amount realized from this de- 
graded source. But, for some time past, the 
publication of the “dues received” has been | 
suppressed, in hopes that the whole subject | 
may die out and that those most interested 
may reap their coveted gain. 

Weare about to have a new City Charter and | 


this odious law was to be one of its features. | 
Again public attention was called to the sub- | 
ject. A number of ladies met, talked the mat- 
ter over, and proposed to petition the Council 
and Legislature to repeal thislaw Oue thou- 
sand ladies, mostly mothers of St. Louis, sign- 
ed that petition, and ten thousand, yes, twen- 
ty thousand names could have been obtained. 
The signers of that petition, for intelligence 
and moral standing, were entitled toa respect- | 
ful hearing. Butthe petition was referred to 
the committeg of which Mr. Currie was chair- | 
man; wh») reported “that it was ivexpedient | 
to repeal the law.” 

Alderman Bain moved to “lay the subject on 
the table,” and when Alderman Haggerty 
wished to offer a minority report, Alderman 
Bain rose to a point of order “that a minority 
report was not parliamentary,” and was sus- 
tained by the chair. But afterwards, Alder- 
man Haggerty was permitted to read his re- 
port, which he closes thus. I copy from there- 
port of the Democrat, of this city: | 

SOCIAL EVIL AGAIN. 


| —only the women. 


more respectable. Why, then, should they 
wish the law repealed? I have it from good 
authority that the influence of these prosti- 
tutes at the pulls to-day, in this city, isenough | 
to defeat the election of any man who votes for 
the repeal of the law; that the lowest scum of 
the city can be reached by them and do ap- 
pear at the polls, besides the great number in- 
flueuced by those who get good salaries from 
the law. The medical examiners, and other 


| attaches have a selfish desire to keep the law 


in force. 

My informant further said: “Those 1000 
signers have no influence at the polls. They | 
will not make any effort in that direction, 


| while the keepers of these houses will be heard, 
' and were heard, at the polls tarough their 


hangers-on.”’ ' 

Now I wish tomakea point, justhere. One 
of the main arguments against Woman Suf- 
frage has been the influence of this abandoned 
class of society; but here I am assured, by one 
who is now in office, that this class will defeat 


| the election of auy one who votes for the re 


peal of the License Law. 

Think of this, moral, intelligent women of 
America! Nocity but St. Louis has, thus far, 
tried this degrading system. God grant none 
may. I have beenin New York, New Orleans, | 


| Philadelphia, Washington, and other cities of 


this continent, and also in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Munich and Vienna. But for open and 
brazen shamelessness, upon the streets and iu | 
public places, St. Louis stands first. 

Let herenjoy this honor. She is slow enough 


| in everything else and would perhaps be in 


this, if it were an enterprise for a worthy ob- 
ject. “The future great city!” It will always 
be in the future; but the dream will never be 
realized unless her people will wake up to the 
duties of the day. 

What intelligent woman, mother of scns and 


| daughters, would willingly take up her resi- 


dence in ang city, the mora! standard of which 
is like that of St. Louis, under her present law ? | 
St Louis, July 15. D. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY MARIE STRAHL. 
(Translated from the Grauenanwalt.) 


Florence Nightingale, the younger daugh- 
ter of Shore Nightingale, owner of Embley 
Park in Hampshire and of Leigh Hurst in 
Derbyshire, was born in the year 1872 at | 


| Florence, from which circumstance she de- 


rives her Christian name. Her father’s origi- 
nal surname was Shore, but on inheriting 
the property of a relative, he assumed like- 
wise his family name. His wife was the 


| daughter of W. Smith, Esq., Member of Par- 


liament for Norwich, who enjoyed grea‘ cele- 
brity as a defender of the abolition of slav- 
ery in the British colonies, as weil as for 
his general philanthropy. 

The childhood of Miss Nightingale was pass 
ed amid circumstances well fitted to awaken 
and to develop her mental capacities. Under 
the guidance of her father she attained much 
proficiency in the ancient languages, as well 
as in mathematics. She also acquired an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the art and science 
of literature. Those accomplishments with 
which young ladies generally seek to adorn 


| themselves were by no means neglected for 


these higher attainments; Miss Nightingale 
being an excellent musician, besides speaking 
French, German and Italian nearly as fluently, 
it is said, as her mother-tongue. She has more- 


“Mr. Haggerty asked and obtained leave to | 0Ver accomplished remarkable journeys, hav- 
read his miaority report on the petition for the | ing not only visited the most important cities 


repeal of the Social Evil Ordinance. 
“The report says the ordinance legalizes a | 


crime, is against the moratity of a civilized | 


on the Continent, but having spent considera- 
ble time in Egypt, always endeavoring to en- 


community, is degrading to humanity, and | rich her store of experiences, and to obtain a 


against the laws of humanity; that it encour- 
ages wickedness and fosters crime, is an impo- 
sition on the people of St. Louis, is an insult 
to morality and religion and that the ordinance | 





more expauded view of human life in all its 
forms and shapes. 
Florence showed from childhood upward, 


should beimmediately repealed. He concludes | 4 deep sympathy with her suffering tellow- | 


as follows: 

“On examining the book of the Board of ; 
Health, I find the yearly’expenses attending 
the Social Evil Law, for officers and help, to be | 


| creatures. 


She accustomed herself in her 
early years to self-sacrifice, in order to assist 
the poor wholived nearherhome. When she 


$26,931.82, of which sum one physician gets had reached maturity, she visited the schools, 
$3690, and four examiners $10,000 per annum. | universities and benevolent institutions of 


I also find the income for the last year to be 
$58 624. It will be seen by the above figures, 
that the salaries alone are about one-half of | 
the whole amount collected. 
investigation of the ordinance, I have come to | 
the conclusion that it isemore of a benefit to 
those employed under its provisions than it is 
to the community at large. 
against the desire of the people, and an insult | 
to morality, religion aud virtue, an encourage- | 
ment to vice and degrading to society. I be- | 
lieve the repeal of the ordinance will meet the 
sanction of the people of St. Louis, also of the 
people of the United States generally. 
(Signed,) “Joun E. Wacoerty.” 

Thus you see, for the present, the whole 
matter is “to lay on the table.” But it will 
not be the end of the subject. 

Why do these men persist in the advocacy 
of this law ? 

One reason, without doubt, is that they 
want votes for their future election to office. 
The prostitutes do not want the law repealed 
—they say they now do a lezal business; ‘just 
as much so as any other licensed business. 
They pay their license and have no fear of mo- 
lestation and have a much better class of cus- 
tomers and more of them. Formerly they were 
in fear uf being “raided,” and those who visit- 
ed them had this fear, though the men were 
never made to suffer by the law, nor even fined 


After a careful | possible way. 





London, Edinburgh and the Continent, wish- 
ing to add to her store of knowledge in every 


In the year 1851, she went to the Deacon- 


| esses’ Institution at Kaisersworth, on the 
I believe it is | Rhine, in order to study thoroughly under 


the superintendence of the Protestant Sisters 
of Mercy there, the care of the sick and every- 
thing pertaining thereto. She remained there 
three months, incessantly occupied, day and 
night, in laying up a store of invaluable ex- 
perience. At the end of this time she return- 
ed to her home, but the respite which she al- 
lowed herself from her self-imposed labors 
was short. She heard that the great hospital 
for governesses (on Harley Street) was to be | 
closed from want of support and of suitable | 
superintendence, and she voluntarily under- 
took its continuance. Miss Nightingale de- 
voted her power and purse to the improve- 
ment and fundamental alteration of this es- 
tablishment, until she had brought it into a 
permanently satisfactory condition. Having 
accomplished this, she withdrew to the coun- | 
try for a time, in order to regain her health | 
and strength. 
Among other great needs, after the break- | 
ing out of the Crimean war, a positive want 


| is nothing so deserving his best attention as his 


| teacher. 


| to conduct campaigns on fine feelings. 


| on which they rode into public esteem 


sick and wounded soldiers was felt. A pro- 
posal was made to send out a company of 
sick nurses to the seat of war; and, after the 
government had given its consent to this 
measure, Miss Nightivgale was called upon to 
head the expedition. She followed the sum- 
mons; and after making the necessary pre- 
parations, started for the East, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, who assisted her 
zealously, and thirty-seven accomplished 
nurses, many of whom were, like herself, 
volunteers from the higher classes. She 
reached Constantinople on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, 1854, and the whole company was soon 
after established at Scutari, where the work 
already awaiting them was soon increased by 
the arrival of the wounded from the battle of 
Inkermann. The services rendered by the 
nurses at this time were declared by the phy- 
sicians to be invaluable, while the energy of 
endurance shown by Miss Nightingale her- 
self, as well as the indomitable power of over- 
coming the obstacles which she encountered, 
surprised even those who best knew and 
prized her capacities. An impartial eye-wit- 
ness says of her, “Sbe was often seen stand- 
ing for more than twenty hours at a time, 
when fresh detachments of wounded arrived, 
in order to appoint quarters, distribute stores, 
oversee the labors of her corps and attend the 
most painful operations, when her presence 
could help or alleviate. She also remained 
frequently for hours together with those who 
were dying of cholera or fever.” To add any 
praise whatsoever to this brief description 
would be useless and superfluous. 

In January, 1855, Miss Stanley arrived with 
fifty nurses more, many of whom were at 
once sent to those points where their services 
were most urgently needed. The hospital at 


| Seutari being conducted entirely to her satis. 


faction, Miss Nightingale went to that at Balak- 
lava,which she reached on the fourth of May. 
Here, however, the unmeasured exertions 
which she had made began to tell upon her 


| constitution, and an attack of the fever which 
| prevailed in the Crimea laid her for a time 


upon the bed of sickness. Upon her recovery, 
the advice to return to England was pressing- 


ly given; but she preferred to go back to 
| Seutari, where, as soon as sufficiently restor- 


ed she resumed all her severe labors and con- 
tinued them as long as her presence was any- 
where necessary. Then, only most qnietly 
and incognita, in order to avoid every demon- 
stration, she went back to England. A num- 
ber of persons have since then collected a 
fund as a token of national gratitude for the 
services rendered by Miss Nightingale, to 
which they have given her name, and with 
which they purpose to build a hospital, which 
shall be under her guidance, this being probably 


| the only mark of recognition which she would 


accept. Queen Victoria has honored her with 
an autograph letter, as well as by a decoration 
which has since become famous as the Nightin- 


' gale decoration. She is also often the invited 


guest of her Majesty. 

Of all names which have become famous 
through the Crimean war, none certainly 
shines with a purer luster than that of Flor- 
ence Nightingale who recognized “that it is 
better to heal wounds than to make them.” 





Now, their business is | of the necessary nursing and remedies for , est conscience is sufficient they will lead them- 


| selves, and lead as for fifieen years they did 
lead their leaders. Now-a-days the would-be 
leaders are bewailing the lack of “great issues.” 
| They seem to me to mistake the case. The 


| issues are greater than ever, only now they | 


| demand thought instead of feeiing. It is no 


| longer a case for inspiring sentiment about | 


| the God-given right of the black man to the 
| free air of heaven; it is the knottier problem 


of keeping the free black man from stealing | 


| the State of South Carolina bankrupt, or from 
| uniting with his inferiors among the white 
} men transiently resident in Louisiana to fan 
| into fresh flames the hates of the civil war and 
thus ruin the material prosperity of the State. 
The black man’s right to his child—that was a 
claim it needed no ghost from college walls to 
enforce; the Congo as a legislator—there is a 
problem to tax the coming Cavour or Bismark 
of our country—a problem indeed, that might 
well demand for its solution some new Plato, 
or Bacon, or Montesquieu. You know Car- 
lyle’s analysis of representative government: 
“If, of ten men, nine are recognized as fools, 
which is a common calculation, how in the 
name of wonder will you ever get a ballot-box 
to grind you out a wisdom from the votes ot 
these ten men?’ Of course the superficial 
answer to this extravagance is, ‘‘Educate the 
other nine.””’ Mr. Herbert Speucer has a bet- 
ter answer, and it is one that deserves special 
note in a consideration of American politics by 
American scholars: Those who elaborate new 
truths and teach them to their fellows are 
now-a-days the real rulers, the unacknowl- 
edged legislators, the virtual kings. When 
the dicta of the thinker cannot get established 
in law until after a long battle of opinion— 
when they have to prove their fitness for the 
time by conquering time—we have a guaran- 
tee that no great changes which are ill-consid- 
ered or premature can be brought about.” 
There, then, is our hupe. With the schol- 
ars of the land rests the real control of its dem- 
ocratic representative government. If the 
thinkers are doing their duty they are the real 
rulers. And their rule is pre-eminently safe, 
because they never attain tillin the battle of 
opinion they have fairly won it. But they fail 
in their high place and are false to the country 
that claims their best services, As well as their 
own interests, if they keep daintily out of the 
actual strife. Their place is in the market ¢@nd 
the court with Alcibiades quite as much as un- 
der the plane tree with Socrates. To allthis two 
objections are sure to be urged. One will deny 
that in the high sense there is a class of schol- 
ars in America. The other will question 
whether, ina country where the most ignorant 
prides himself on being as good as you or a lit- 
tle better, there can be any chance for scholars 
to exert a legitimate influence. “The finding 
of your able man,” says Carlyle, “tis the busi- 
ness, well or ill-accomplished, of all social pro- 
cedure whatever, in this world.” The power 
and real ruie of the able man is to-day as abso- 
lute asever. “The tools to him that can use 
them”—more and more, as civilization grows 
complex, that becomes the inexorable, unvary- 
ing rule of every successtul business in life. 
Only the character of the able man is changed. 
Cariyle found him generally a soldier. Now 
he is never such; or it by chance a mere sol- 
dier drifts into the able man’s place, he is an 
anachronism. But year by year, in business, 
in law, in politics, in all our intellectual and so- 
cial act‘vities, more and more the man of the 
highest intellectual equipment and the best 
disciplined faculties comes to the front and 
takes command. The scholar does have his 
place, and can get his hearing, if he will. 
Having considered a number of the questions 
rising dim and vague through the musts of the 
near politicai future and sure to tax legislators 
and politicians through the next quarter cen- 
tury, the speaker continued: ‘The very free- 
dom of literary pursuits,” says a philosophical 
observer, “leads men to question the excel- 
lencé of the ruling power, and tius despotism 
and democracy alike find enemies among the 
highly gitted of those who live. under their 
sway.” “The worstlegacy,” says Mr. Froude, 
as his conclusion of the whole matter, “which 














WHITELAW REID ON POLITICS. | princes or statesmen could bequeath to their 
—_— | country would be the resolution of all its per- 


The following suggestive remarks on the re- 
lation of the American Scholar to Politics, re- | 
cently made by Mr. Whitelaw Reid before the 
Alumni of Amherst College are worthy of at- | 
tentive perusal. | 

What I wish, first of all to insist upon is the 
essential worth, nobility, primacy, indeed, of | 
the liberal pursuit of politics. It is simply | 
the highest, the most dignified, the most im- | 
portant of all earthly objects of human study. | 
Next to the relation of man to his Maker, there | 


relation to his fellow-men. ‘The welfare of the 
community is always more important than the | 
welfare of any individual, or number of indi- 
viduals ; and the welfare of the community is 
the highest object of the science of politics. | 
The course and current of men in masses—that 
is the most exalted of human studies, and that 
is the study of the politician. To help indi- 
viduals 1s the business of the learned profess- 
ions. To do the same fur communities is the 
business of politics. To aid in developing a 
single career may task the best effurts of a 
To shape the policy of a nation, to 
fix the fate of generations—is this not as much 
higher as the heavens are high above the earth ? 
Make the actual politician as despicable as you 
may, but the business of politics remains the 
highest of human concerns. 

There is a special reason why in our coun- | 
try and time it should more than ever com- 
mand the best abilities of our best men. The | 
reason, in a word, is that the age of the senti- | 
mental in politics has passed. We have ceased | 
Natu- | 


| the other the best men. 


plexities, the establishment, once and forever, 
of a finished system which would neither re- 
quire nor tolerate improvement.” 

While the scholars of a land do their duty, 
no such system will be created. Wise unrest 
will always be their chief trait. We may set 
it down as, within certain needful and obvious 
limitations, the very foremost function of the 
scholar in politics to oppose the established. 
And the next is like unto it. Always, in a free 
goverament, we may expect parties, in their 
normal state, to stand tu each other somewhat 
in the relation described by Mr. Emerson as 
existing between the Democratic and Whig 
parties. The one, he said, had the best cause, 
Always we shall have, 
under some new name and with new watch- 
words, the old conservative party, dreading 
change, gathering to itself the respectability 
of experience and standing and success, having 
in its ranks most of the men whom the coun- 
try has proved on the questions of yesterday, 
and therefore, by that halting conservative 
logic which is so natural, on one side so just, 
aud yet so delusive, prefers to trust on the 
wholly different questions of to-day and to- 
morrow. As for the scholar, the laws of his 
intellectual development may be trusted to fix 
his place. Free thought is necessarily aggres- 
sive and critical. The scholar, like the 
healthy, red-blvuoded young man, is an inhe- 
rent, an inevitable, a necessary radical. It is 


| his business to reverse the epigram of Emer- 


son and put the best men and the best cause 
together. And so we may set down as a sec- 
ond function of the American seholar in poli- 
tics, an intellectual leadership of the radicals. 


rally the sentimentalists die hard. ‘They have | Tbere is another task in our politics for 


had an easy and a powerful sway over the na- 
tional feeling, and they do not surrender. it | 
without a struggle. It was a great principle 
Ever 
since, they have been hunting for hobbies 
which they might try to persuade the public 
were great principles too. The great orator of | 
the anti-slavery epoch, the greatest popular 
orator indeed of our time—and I say this who 
grew up under the spell of Thomas Corwin, 
and watched in later days the star-lit logic of 
Henry Winter Davis—has been floundering in 
such Serbonian bogs ever since Appomattox 
left him stranded in Boston with his vocation 
gone. 

And yet our politics seem to me to offer 


| more now than ever before to fascinate the in- 


tellect and tax the best culture of the time. 
On questions that involve learning and study, 
the better educated may lead; where an hon- 


which the scholar is peculiarly fitted by the 
liberality and independence to which he has 
been trained; and we may set it down as an- 
other of the furrctions whose discharge we 
have the right to expect at his hands: To re- 
sist the tyranny of party, and the intolerance 
of political opinion, and to maintain actual 
freedom as well as theoretical liberty of 
thought. 
of culture aud the man without it, is that the 
first knows the other side. A great curse of 
our present politics is that your heated par- 
tisan never does. He cannot understand how 
there should be any other side. It seems to 
him disloyal to have any other side. He is al- 
ways in doubt about the final salvation of the 
man who takes the other side. We have good 
warrant to expect from the scholar a freedom 
from prejudice, au open hospitality to new 
ideas, and a habitual moderation of thought 





A great difference between the man | 


and feeling—in a word what Mr. Whipple has 
felicitously called a temper neither stupidly 
conservative nor malignantly radical, that 
shall make it among the most valuable of his 
| functions to bring into our politics the ele- 
meat they now so sadly need: Candid consid- 
j eration of every question on its individual 
merits; fairness to antagonists, and a willing- 
ness always to hear the other side. 
| Itis an old platitude that the republic can- 
not endure without the church and the school- 
| house. In this too protracted talk I have pro- 
posed to myself little else than to emphasize 
| and extend that platitude. Without a Chris- 
tian scholarship actively concerned with the 
affairs of the State, this republic can never rise 
above mediocrity, nor even survive the gath- 
ering evils that at times seem sufficient to en- 
gulf it. 








LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


WOLFBORO, CENTER HARBOR, 


— AND THE — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Wells, Kennebunk, 


—AND— 


OLD ORCHARD BEACHES. 


Boston to Alton Bay and North Conway 
without change of cars, 
— VIA THE — 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, 


The Safest, the Best and Most Direct and 
Reliable Roate east of Boston. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 
Commencing July 7, 1873. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON AS FOLLOWS: 


7.30 A. M. Express runs through cars to the 
White Mountains, via the Boston, Concord and 
Moutreal Railroad, through the manufacturing cit- 
ies of Lawrence and Manchester, and the capital of 
New Hampshire. ‘ 

8.30 A. M. Express for Portland runs through 
the towns of Malden, Melrose, Wakefield, Reading, 
Andover, Lawrence, Haverhill, Exeter, South New 
Market, New Market, Dover, Salmon Falls, South 
and North Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk, Biddeford 
and Saco to Portland. At Dover this train connects 
with a train for Alton Bay, where the beautiful and 
fast-sailing steamer, Mount Washington, is in 
waiting for pxssengers to Wolfboro and Center 
Harbor. At Portland this train connects with the 
Grand Trunk and Ugdensburg roads for North Con- 
Me and the White Mountains, 

12.30 P. M. Train runs through all of the above 
towns, makes connection at Dover for Alton Bay, 
Woltboro and Center Harbor; also at Portland for 
North Couway and the White Mountains; also con- 
nects at Portland Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days with the . 


International Steamship Co.'s Boats 
For Eastport, Calais, St. Andrews, Woodstock afd 
Hou!toa, St. John, Fredericton, Annapolis, Wind- 
sor and Halifax. 

3.30 P. M. Train connects at Portland every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday with the Bangor 
and Machias boats. 

G6 P. M. Steamboat express runs in immediate 
connection with the Bangor and Machias boats. 
This is the only safe and agreeable route to Bangor 
and Machias, and gives passengers an opportunity 
of getting a good supper on beard the boat, and a 
nice clean bed to sleep in, free from the dust and 
dirt which always find their way into a sleeping car. 
Passengers on their way to the mountains who de- 

sire to have a good dinner and a nice sail upon the 

waters of the beautiful Winnipesaukee, can, by tak- 
ing the 8.30 a. M. Express, go the whole length of the 

Lake and return to Wolfboro, and there take the 

Wolfboro Branch Road for North Conway, arriving 

at North Conway the same evening. 

Passengers who desire to spend a day upon Lake 
Sebago can take the 8.5) A. M, train, spend the after- 
noon upon the Lake, and take the evening train on the 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad and go to North 
Conway aud Upper Bartlett the same evening. 

Fares always as low as by any other line, and through 
tickets sold Tickets to all stations on the Grand 
Trunk, Portland and Ogdensburg, and over all the 
boat lines, for sale at the principal offices of this com- 
pany. JAS. T. FURBER, Gen. Sup't. 

July 19 4t 


CER ERE E RS 


Time tests the merits of all things ! 








1840, FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 1873 
PERRY DAVIS’S 


PAIN-KILLER 


Has been tested in every variety of climate, and}by 
almo-t every nation knowo to Americans. It is the 
constant companion and inestimable friend of the 
missionary and the traveler, on the sea or land, and 
no one should travel on our Lakes or Rivers without 
it. 

Since the PAIN-KILLER was first introduced, and 
met with such extensive sale, many Liniments, Re- 
liefs, Panaceas, and other Remedies, have been offered 
to the public, but not one of them has attained the 
truly enviable standing of the PAIN-KILLER. 


WHY IS THIS SOP 
| It is because DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER is what it 
| claims to be—a Reliever of Pain. 


\ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED. 


| 

| If you are suffering from INTERNAL PAIN, 

| tirenty to thirty drops in a little water will almost in- 
stantly cure you There is nothing to equal it for 





Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, Diare 
| whea, Dyseatery. Fiux, Wind in the 
Bowels, Sour Siomach, Dyspepsia, 
Sick Headache, &c. 


In sections of the country where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


a there is no remedy held in greater esteem. 
*ersons traveling should keep it by them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or bowel troub- 
les trom change of water. 

From foreign countries the calls for PAIN-KIL- 
LER are great. Itis found to 


CURE CHOLERA 


When all other remedies fail. When used externally 
as a liniment, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Spraius, Stings from Insects, and 
Scalds. It removes the fire, and the wound heals like 
ordinary sores, Th se suffering with RHEUMA- 
TISM, GOUT, or NEURALGIA, if not a positive 
chre, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives them relief 
when no other remedy will. 


It Gives Instant Relief from Aching Teeth. 


Every housekeeper should keep it at hand, avd apply 
it on the first attack of any Pain. It will give satis- 
factory relief, and save hours of suffering. 

Dv not trifle with yourselves by testing untried rem- 
edies. Besure you call for and get the genuine PAIN- 
KILLER, as many worthless nostrums are attempted 
to be sold on the great reputation of this valuable 
medicine, 


@a Directions accompany each bottle. 
Price 25 cts., 50 ct+ aud $1 per bottle. 
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